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AMERICA, July 9, 1960. 


1. Yount, David. “Reclaiming the Tragic Sense,” pp. 432-434. Pain 
offends man’s concept of progress—material comfort. But the real 
tragedy today is the loss of a sense of tragedy. When dramatists imitate 
the Greek affirmation of the human spirit (cf. J.B. and Sweet Bird of 
Youth), the heroes are “‘a kind of caged animal,’ and pain is their 
means of self-expression. They do not shape life. They are affected by 
it. The tragic maxim is “You can’t go home again.” In this Wasteland 
Murder in the Cathedral tries to reclaim the tragic sense. Thomas 4 
Becket’s faith demonstrates man’s latent nobility. 


, July 16, 1960. 


2. Novak, Michael. “An American Catholic Literature?’ pp. 454-456. 
Distinctly religious literature in America is disappointing. Faulkner, 
Hemingway, and others write of Nature, Brotherliness, the Immobile 
(cf. J.B.), and the charlatans, the neurotics, and the hypocrites of religion. 
There is reverence for Power, Intelligence, Size, Bes 4 Brotherhood, but 
there is no Person to be loved. Though the Judeo-Christian faith lives 
in America, intellectuals are not sure about what'to do about God. Ca- 
tholics tend to remain apart from modern religious upheavals. Is there 
. Catholic literature? ‘‘There’s not much of any religious literature in 
merica.”’ 


, July 30, 1960. 


3. Gardiner, Harold C. “Is Williams’ Vision Myopia?” pp. 495-496. 
Marya Mannes’s case for more fair ladies and fewer case histories evoked 
Mr. Williams’s reply on “the essential ambiguity of man.” If an artist 
sees little human dignity and decency, he can say no more, moral com- 
mitment being “essential to any true, let alone great, plays.” Williams’s 
characters, however, manifest no ambiguous convictions. Life, when it 
revolves about sex and violence, is meaningless and amounts to senti- 
mentalism — the play on emotions rather than the use of reason. He 
who would explore life’s ambiguities should “see life steadily and see 
it whole,” difficult though that may be. 


, August 5, 1960. 


4. Casper, Leonard. ‘The Square Beatific,” pp. 514-515. The Beat Gen- 
eration finds in Zen Buddhism “a way to play disorganization man in a 
collective, status-bent society.’ Its borrowing of traditional religious 
terminology is a plea for acceptance. Uncritic, however, considers all 
who cry, “Lord! Lord!” as real writers. Thus Peter Lisca finds a Grail 
motif in Steinbeck’s Cup of Gold, though another motif is Faustian. 
Similar confusion occurs in other works. Hyatt Waggoner also finds 
such evidence in The Sound and the Fury (Benjy, 33, is a Christ-image) 


_ and in Light in August (Joe Christmas’s initials and death). At other 


times Uncritic ignores religious symbols. Should not critics look at Hem- 
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ingway, Wolfe, and Jeffers as they do at Crane’s imagistic intent in The 
Red Badge of Courage? Christian discrimination and literary sensibility 
can rival the New Piety in recognizing inverted irony and “spiritual 
forgery.” 


, August 13, 1960. 


5. Grumback, Doris. “View from the Reviewing Stand,” pp. 535-536. 
After ten years and 302 reviews a re-reading of the reviews shows (1) 
charity to mediocre books, (2) summarizing rather than evaluating the 
story, (3) doing the best reviews when, but not because, one is moved to 
dissent. Critics must overcome awe of the book at hand and avoid Emer- 


sonian self-reliance. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XII:2, Pt. 2, Summer 1960. 


6. Bernstein, Melvin. ‘“Emerson’s Sea Shells,” pp. 231-236. Emerson’s 

“Each and All” defines in its title and content the method and 
content of American Studies for the teacher of American literature: the 
“delicate shells” which we contemplate must be seen in their natural con- 
texts of “sun and the sand and the wild uproar’ or lose their luster and 
much of their significance. The work of art as both a private and a pub- 
lic event is part of a pattern, a clue to “the American Weltanschauung.” 
In seeking to define this pattern, American Studies provides the broadest 
context for criticism. Its students become Emerson’s American scholars 
relating themselves to their total American environment. 


7. Davis, Richard Beale. ‘The Library of Congress Guide” (rev.-art., 
A Guide to the Study of the United States of America: Representative 
Books a poms the Development of American Life and Thought, 
Library of Congress, 1960), pp. 237-241. American teachers and schol- 
ars abroad — in literature as well as in other disciplines — and Ameri- 
canists in general (and research librarians in particular) have ‘felt the 
pressing need for such a book.” one certain limitations, the Guide, 
with its complete index of authors, titles, and subjects, may well become 
“the most used book about America.” 

— John H. Wrenn 


APPROACH, No. 36, Summer 1960. 


8. Bradley, Sam. “An Approach to Seven Poets,” pp. 3-10. Seven con- 
temporary poets (David Lyttle, William Stafford, Sister Mary Honora, 
O.S.F., Robert S. Sward, Paris Leary, George Garrett, and Charles Black) 
are analyzed and appraised from the standpoint of theme and technique. 
The conclusion is that these poets “thresh tradition for its wheat,” that, 
already technically competent, they are pouring their energies into fur- 
ther ithaca of technique. Numerous quotations from individual 
works illustrate. 


— Robert C. Jones 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, 
CXCVII:1, June 1960. 


9. Renoir, Alain. “A Note on Stanza 107 of The Kingis Quair,” p. 15. 
Stanza 107 may be satisfactorily interpreted without changing bynd and 
to byndand. If bynd is construed as a form of bound and if has of the 

receding line is construed as the northern plural of to have, the stanza 
is perfectly obvious: “that the effects of my bright beams have their 
aspects bound together with others by eternal ordinance.” 


10. Steadman, John M. “ ‘Goddes Boteler’ and ‘Stellifye’ (The Hous of 
Fame, 581, 592),” pp. 16-18. Chaucer did not derive the phrase goddes 
boteler from the Ecloga Theoduli, although there are indications he 
knew the poem. Though the epithet is not uncommon in medieval mytho- 
graphies, it seems probable that he derived it, along with the verb stelli- 
fye, from Berchorius’s Ovidius Moralizatus. 

— Jean Lee Johnson 


BAKER STREET JOURNAL, X:3, July 1960. 


11. Dickensheet, Dean W. “Sherlock Holmes—Linguist,” pp. 133-142. 
Holmes was fluent in English, idiomatic American, French, German, 
Latin, Italian, Norwegian, and Gaelic, and needed a knowledge of Rus- 
sian, Swedish, Dutch, Arabic, ancient Cornish and Chaldean, and prob- 
ably Chinese. 


12. Boucher, Anthony. “Sherlock Holmes and Science Fiction,” pp. 143- 
146. (Introduction to The Science-Fictional Sherlock Holmes, 1960.) 
Watson narrated cases with sober solutions and only referred to those 
with science-fictional situations, except that of The Creeping Man. Conan 
ve also published the five Professor Challenger tales and two other 
s-f stories. 


13. Schenck, Remsen T. ‘Holmes in Hymettus,” pp. 147-150. Holmes’s 
chief beekeeping interest concerned selective breeding. His innovation 
consisted in swapping queen cells from queenless hives, while the new 
queens were still segregated from the workers. 


14. Brook, Geoffrey. “Sherlock Holmes’s Pipe,” pp. 152-154. The 
traditional curved pipe appears neither in the stories nor Paget’s Strand 
illustrations. It seems to have been introduced as part of the 1899 Wil- 
liam Gillette impersonation. 


15. Ashton, Ralph A. “Colonel Moran’s Infamous Air Rifle,” pp. 
155-159. Moran’s weapon was designed by modifying the 18th-century 
Bolzenbiichse air rifle. 


— Mark Purcell 


_ 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, IV:3, Autumn 1960. 


16. Greenberg, Robert A. ‘“The Presence of Mr. Wang,” pp. 129-137. 
Critics of Conrad’s Victory have not properly evaluated the role of Wang, 
Heyst’s Chinese servant, which is that of corrective foil to the character 
defects of his master. Wang, the man of instinct adjusted to his en- 
vironment, acted decisively; the reflective Heyst in his detachment from 
life had lost the — to act—an insufficiency which made inevitable 


the final catastrophe. 


17. Bloom, Edward A. and Lillian D. ‘Dylan Thomas: His Intimations 
of Mortality,” pp. 138-151. Thomas’s poetry is infused with his aware- 
ness of man’s mortality, although his concern with this, as with other 
eternal principles, is masked with amusement and detachment. Finding 
no consolation in traditional organized religion, he is existentialist in his 
obsession with loneliness. His dissatisfaction wth the ‘‘assured, rational, 
complacent, material explanations of being and essence’ marks him as a 


thinker of his century. 


18. Rosenberg, John D. ‘Marvell and the Christian Idiom,” pp. 152- 
161. Marvell’s deceptive transparency and polish has partially obscured 
the fact that he was one of the great Christian poets of his century. Clor- 
inda and Damon illustrates his metaphorical appropriation of Christian 
concepts and his ability to invoke the emotions associated with them 
without invoking them directly. The Mower against Gardens metaphotr- 
ically expresses the Puritan Marvell’s criticism of over-cultivated con- 


temporary society. 


19. Spivey, Ted R. “Damnation and Salvation in The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,” pp. 162-170. In Dorian Gray, Oscar Wilde expresses his own 
views of damnation and salvation. A never-ending desire for knowledge 
is the basic cause of Dorian’s damnation and also the source of Harry’s 
evil. The opposing ideal of salvation is characterized by the words Jove, 
reality, and natural. 


20. Greene, David Mason. “The Welsh Characters in Patient Grissil,” 
pp- 171-180. Dialectal evidence indicates that William Haughton, ra- 
ther than Thomas Dekker, wrote the parts of the Welsh characters Sir 
Owen and Gwenthyan in Patient Grissil, a play they wrote in collabora- 
tion with Henry Chettle. 


21. Wey, James J. “ “To Grace Harmony’: Musical Design in Much Ado 
About Nothing,” pp. 181-188. The integration of musical reference with 
thematic development in Shakespeare’s Much is more precise and detailed 
than has been recognized. ‘‘Verbal allusions to music . . . are incorpor- 
ated into the play’s circle of meaning.” It seems likely that the title of 
the play involves a pun on music, in view of the pronunciation of nothing 
as noting in Shakespeare’s day. 


— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, XLIII:1, 
September 1960. 


22. Nicoll, Allardyce. ‘* “Tragical-Comical-Historical-Pastoral’: Elizabeth- 
an Dramatic Nomenclature,” pp. 70-87. Most of the terms applied to 
the drama “have little or nothing to do either with the outward forms of 
the works included in these categories or with the nature of the subject- 
matter.” Consideration of Polonius’s catalogue of dramatic types shows 
that “‘tragical-comical-historical-pastoral’” has ‘no known basis in actual- 
ity,” that it omits many existing terms, and that “tragical-historical’”’ is 
here used for the first time, in fact, to describe Hamlet. The application 
of such terms as “moral play,” “‘morality,” “play,” “interlude” (not used 
after the 1576 establishment of “The Theatre”), “comedy,” “tragedy,” 
“history” and the many changes in the meaning of these terms after the 
establishment of “The Theatre’ in 1576 are discussed. 


23. Stillinger, Jack. “The Text of John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography,” 
pp. 220-242. Three manuscripts of Mill’s Autobiography (Hollandes- 
Illinois original draft, Columbia University Library final holograph ver- 
sion, and the Rylands press-copy) are described, with a detailed account 
of the Rylands copy; the dating of various parts; the role of Helen Taylor 


_and Mary Colman in its preparation; the relationship between it, the 


Columbia manuscript, and the 1873 edition. The press-copy “shows over 
2,650 variants from the manuscript on which it was based.” The Ry- 
lands press-copy “‘provides the necessary evidence for establishing a proper 
text of the Autobiography.” University of Toronto Press has announced 
plans for a scholarly edition of Mill’s collected works. 

— Helmut E. Gerber 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII:2, November 1960. 
A Sampler from Past Issues of C E: 


24. Priestley, J. B. ‘The Dull Patches,” pp. 77-78. Great works are 
sometimes boiled down into handy size for us, and even well-known 
critics have been known to approve of the practice; but we must not be 
afraid of the dull patches in the original works, because we cannot enjoy 
the alpine peaks of literature if they are all we know. (1929) 


25. Pound, Ezra. ‘Past History,” pp. 81-86. Yeats discovered James 
Joyce, but Joyce would not have reached the world if the dirty, bigoted 
intrigues of Dublin had not been thwarted by small but honest publishers. 
Joyce gremetee directly from Flaubert and Ibsen, not from James. He 
learned to tell stories by using precise statements about what was visible 
in scene and action: a fundamental accuracy, the morality of writing. 
Ulysses (Bloom) is the blackness and mess of prewar civilized Europe. 
Joyce becomes Flaubert’s influence extended, but imitators have corrupted 
his later influence. (1933) 
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26. Beck, Warren. “Faulkner’s Point of View,” pp. 86-93. Many critics, 
especially American professors, erroneously assume that Faulkner has no 
ideas or point of view and that he is therefore a mere sensationalist. On 
the contrary, he has coherent rationality and humanity, which may be 
observed by distinguishing between the statements of his dramatic char- 
acters and his own ideas. Comprehending his point of view requires a 
grasp of his novels as wholes: implications, characters, themes. His mel- 
ancholy pessimism is not a denial of values but rather a recognition of 
ponent evil opposing values. Pity, compassion, revulsion, idealization of 
honesty—all are a part of his point of view. (1941) 


27. Cowley, Malcolm. ‘‘The Generation That Wasn't Lost,” pp. 93-98. 
The writers of the so-called “lost generation” (Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wolfe, and Steinbeck, Caldwell, Boyle, Farrell, Por- 
ter, Marquand) were international in their interests, were devoted to 
technical experimentation, were lyrical (symbolic and behavioristic) in 
effect, rebellious, disillusioned, passive, and discouraged. Three of these 
qualities—technical expertness, rebelliousness, and lyricism—are likely 


to have a future. (1944) 


28. Mack, Maynard. “On Reading Pope,” pp. 99-107. Beneath the 
polish, the unruffled surface, of Pope’s closed couplets lies a wealth of 
philosophical ideas about the ordered universe, as well as a probing of 
the political and religious ferments of his day. Pope uses many aspects 
of man’s experience and collective past. A problem for the inexpert or 
superficial reader is that Pope does not warn us (as Wordsworth does in 
the preface to “The Recluse’) that his theme and treatment are to be 
large and profound. He looks afar while seeming to look close (as in 
the opening of the Essay on Man). Thus we tend to bring irrelevant 
matrices to our reading of his poems. (1944) 


29. McMillan, James B. “A Philosophy of Language,” pp. 107-112. 
The grammarian as scientist we language facts into two categories: lin- 
guistic and sociological. Textbook writers sometimes confuse the two be- 
cause the nomenclature of the two fields is the same. The rhetorician, 
who is not a scientist, deals with the useful art of communicating and 
the fine art of speaking and writing beautifully. A grammarian as sci- 
entist does not evaluate—he only describes what is; and the rhetorician 
must not be mistaken for a grammarian. Finally, the English teacher 
can make these distinctions, he can divorce “correct” usage from grammar 
study, and he must accept factual knowledge in language as he does in 


literary history. (1948) 


30. Fogle, Richard Harter. “The Romantic Unity of ‘Kubla Khan,’ ” 
pp. 112-116. Critical analysis of “Kubla Khan” must proceed even 
though discouraged by those who laud its romantic magic or study its 
sources. The poem is necessarily pleasurable and ‘“‘fanciful”—rather than 


| 


realistic. Its core resides in the opposition of the finite and artificial 
garden to the indefinite outside world. The poe representing 


Man, is the refuge of Kubla; the river—sacred, primordial, and irrational 
—represents creation and birth in its origin, and death in its return to 
the underground passage. It meanders through Kubla’s domain for five 
miles and then sinks from sight forever. The damsel with the dulcimer 
appears. She is archetypal poet, singing of Kubla’s plight, suggesting 
pleasurably the possibility of the impossible ideal, agreeably bringing 
“cakes and ale” to the Romantic dilemma. As lyric, the poem is complete. 


(1951) 


31. Downer, Alan S. ‘‘Feste’s Night,” pp. 117-123. Why, in an age 
that thrives on a Freudian Hamlet and an anti-Fascist Brutus, should 
an antiquated Twelfth Night plot intrigue audiences? Because Feste 
draws together the elements and speaks the theme: the facts of nature, 
the wind and the rain, are the only constants in the world—thus, how 
unnatural the artificial and foolish actions of Malvolio, who loves him- 
self; of Orsino, who loves love; and of Olivia, who loves a ghost. Feste’s 
professional function is to unmask the masked in spite of scorn, threats, 
and discouragements; to do it by being a “notable corrupter of words,” 
and to do it while disguised as a fool. Through Feste’s lines we are 
made to see “God’s handiwork gilded and distorted by the artifices of 


men.” (1952) 


32. Daiches, David. ‘The Poetry of Dylan Thomas,” pp. 123-128. 
Wild Dylan Thomas represented the “archetypal picture a the Poet” 
for his generation. If not great, he left a dozen poems that will not 
easily die. A careful and cunning craftsman, he rose from his early s 
congested with metaphors to a middle period in which a grave aad cere- 
monial poetry was turned to “occasional” use. His later poems were 
more open and limpid, acceptive of time and change. “A Refusal to 
Mourn” of his middle period achieves a sense of ritual and sacrament 
through imagery and other devices. Outside this classification comes 
“Vision and Prayer,” in which Thomas successfully handles the identifi- 
cation of self with Christ and everyman. (1954) 


33. Stewart, Randall. “Hawthorne and Faulkner,” pp. 128-132. Despite 
their obvious differences, Hawthorne and Faulkner experienced much 
in common: an industrialism breaking the social order, a patriotism for 
their region, an ambiguity in human experience, the fall and redemption 
of man, and an orthodox Christian tradition. They came not to change 
the world but to describe the human condition and contemplate man’s 
common imperfections. (1956) 


— Maynard Fox 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, III:4, Fall 1960. 


34. Beeson, Jack. “American Opera: Curtains and Overtures,” pp. 20-26. 
A new awareness on the part of composers and directors that opera is 
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“a theatrical event in which drama comes about by means of music’’ has 
led to the growth of an American lyric theater which blends a recogni- 
tion of the vital relationship between language and music with the pe- 
culiar qualities of American music and theater. The factors now shaping 
American opera are (1) audience desire for the “realism” of the films, 
television, and “spoken theater”; (2) audience expectation of an under- 
standable English text; (3) English itself as style determinant’; 
(4) performance opportunities offered by the .. . and 
civic companies’; and (5) composer insistence on “the responsibility the 
music takes to effect mood, characterization, emotional expression, and 
structure.” 


35. Wensberg, Erik. ‘‘I’'ve Been Reading,” pp. 38-42. Both Lawrence 
Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet and James Agee’s text in Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men are concerned with “Facts.” Durrell proceeds through a 
skeptical realization ‘that no one knows the whole truth about anything” 
to wonder, to a romantic inclusiveness of ‘the whole phenomenal yotld” 
The Beats might learn from Agee’s prose, unparalleled since Hawthorne 
for its “verbal photography.” 


36. Fatout, Paul. “Mark Twain: A Footnote,” pp. 51-52. Following 
the 1917 publication of Jap Herron: A Novel Written From the Ouija 
Board, presumably as told to a Mrs. Emily Grant Hutchings by the spirit 
of Mark Twain, Harper & Bros., Twain’s publishers, sued Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, the publisher, and Mrs. Hutchings to prevent further sales. Though 
the New York State Supreme Court teak to hear the case, scheduled 
for October 20, 1920, fortunately no similar clap-trap has been forth- 


coming from the ouija board. 
— John B. Shipley 


CRITIC, XIX:2, October-November 1960. 


37. Kirk, Russell. ‘The Purpose of Humane Letters,” pp. 17-19, 66-67. 
The very phrase humane letters implies that great literature is meant 
to teach us what it is to be a man. Even a cursory look at the great liter- 
ature of the past reveals that every major form of literary art has taken 
for its deeper themes the norms of human nature. Until very recently, 
men took it for granted that literature exists to form the normative con- 
sciousness—'‘that is, to teach human beings their true nature, their dig- 
nity and their rightful place in the scheme of things.” The fact that today 
many of our writers are aimless and unhappy points up the fact that our 
time is one in which the normative function of letters has been greatly 
neglected. It is worth remarking, therefore, that the most influential 
poet and critic of our age, T. S. Eliot, has spent most of his adult life 
endeavoring to restore to modern poetry, drama, and criticism their tra- 
ditional normative function. 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 
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DAEDALUS, LXXXIX:1, Winter 1960. 


38. Gideon, Siegfried. “The Roots of Symbolic Expression,” pp. 24-33. 
Today’s interest in symbolism represents modern man’s awareness that 
he stands naked in a world where his increased intellectual knowledge 
and his accompanying ee of magic, myth, and religion have 
caused his emotional world to atrophy. This interest leads us back to 
the pre-historic origins of symbols, the probable source of much of the 
imagery attributed to Greek art. To Sartre and his school of poetry, the 
symbol is something derived from within, rather than, as in pre-history, 
from without. Sartre’s symbols represent a regenerative or healing process, 
an escape from both the technology and the rationalism of the modern 
world. Attempts by other artists to integrate old symbols into new con- 
texts also represent an effort to avoid the logic which leads to materialism. 
Further researches into ancient myths and the primitive symbolism out 
of which they grew will be helpful in enabling modern man to escape 
from his cage of logical causality. 


, LXXXIX:2, Spring 1960. 


39. Jarrell, Randall. ‘‘A Sad Heart at the Supermarket,” pp. 359-372. 
The mass media constitute a substance through which the forces of our 
society act upon us, to make us into what it needs, namely docile, consis- 
tent, and insatiable consumers. The ideal of the mass media is the know- 
ledgeable consumer who has learned to understand life as a series of 
choices among the things and services of this world. Ideally, he is to be 
trained for his job as the factory worker is trained for his. All this is 
the opposite of the world of art where commercial and scientific progress 
do not exist, but where the past determines the values we live by in the 
present. To the artist the present is valuable only in terms of the past. 
In our own society, however, what is common knowledge today will be 
forgotten by most people in five or ten years. The fact that new products 
and fashions so quickly — the old is taken as proof of their superi- 
ority. As a result of this drive for the uniform and the ephemeral, poetry 
has disappeared and fiction is giving way. Mass culture either corrupts 
or isolates the writer, and the ideal of the good life has faded. 


40. Baldwin, James. “Mass Culture and the Creative Artist,” pp. 373- 
376. People in general cannot bear much reality. Just as the Italian 
people preferred the fantastic world of Rita Hayworth to the realism of 
their Rossellini and De Sica, so we in America prefer Zane Grey and 
Gunsmoke to Faulkner. As a result serious things tend to be handled 
with an essential lack of seriousness. So long as the aim of the people 
is physical comfort, we will have little desire for art, which has nothing 
to do with comfort of any kind. The state of the arts in America today 
reflects the attitude of a people bewildered and afraid and vaguely aware 
of having failed to do what we expected of them. Cruelly trapped be- 
tween what we would like to be Bae what we are, we search desperately 
for something to help us re-establish connection with ourselves and one 
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another. We are in the midst of a great eo which may rob 
us of our myths and our attitudes and give us back our history and our 


personalities. 


—Ira N. Hayward 


DESCANT, III:1, Fall 1958. 


41. Dinkins, Paul. “Katherine Mansfield: An Introduction,” pp. 15-19. 
Although the attempt at a “pure” evaluation of Katherine Mansfield’s 
stories is important, her total significance is not realized unless her per- 
sonality is considered along with her art, since she revealed her personality 
and experience so completely in her writing. Such an approach need not 
lead to uncritical sentimentality. 


42. Dinkins, Paul. “Katherine Mansfield’s Childhood: Some Literary 
Presages,”” PP. 20-27. Since childhood plays such an important part in 
the stories of Katherine Mansfield, a knowledge of the facts of her early 
years is essential to a complete understanding of her work, not only be- 
cause of the shaping influence these facts had, but also because of the 
interpretation which she gave them. 


43. Dinkins, Paul. “Katherine Mansfield: The Artist as Critic,” pp. 
28-33. Katherine Mansfield was not exclusively an intuitive artist; her 
material was determined by consciously held theories of art. Her interest 
in theory is shown in the Journal, Letters, and Scrapbock. After she 
became a regular reviewer for The Athenaeum, her critical faculty showed 
especial development. 


, 11:2, Winter 1959. 


44, Kern, Edith. “Samuel Beckett—Dionysian Poet,” pp. 33-36. Beckett's 
novel Molloy blends the myth of the hero in two aspects, wherein the 

rotagonist seeks his opposite, or other self, with that of the hero search- 
ing for his mother-bride, in whom he finds both death and new life. This 
blending evokes the Nietzschean conception of the Apollonian and Dio- 
nysian elements in Greek poetry. To Beckett, writing is a fusion of 
these two elements, although the Dionysian is more important. 


, III:3, Spring 1959. 
45. Anderson, June. “Willa Cather’s Sanctuary,” pp. 22-30. The in- 
tellectual and artistic appeal of the Southwest to Willa Cather was re- 
flected in her work and thinking during her most productive years. Inci- 
dental use of the region in her earlier work reveals an interest that 
reached its height with Death Comes for the Archbishop. To her, the 
Southwest was an area conducive to contemplation and the search for 
philosophical truths. The study of its archeology led her to the theory 
that art and living are closely related. From a knowledge of the past 
came her hope for the future. 


— Richard L. Capwell 


— 
; 


DILIMAN REVIEW, VI:2-4, April-December 1958. 


46. Daroy, Petronilo. “Miss Mijares and Mrs. Bilboa,” pp. 267-272. 
In her fiction, Kerima Polotan lavishes pity on her characters, and her 
chief fault is “her anxiety to do something about the plight of people 
whom she sympathizes with” without amare the reader the social 
facts surrounding the social problems she presents. A case in point is 
her handling of Miss Mijares in ‘The Virgin.” The pre perception 
of “the human fact in the social condition” is to be found in N. V. M. 
Gonzalez’s ‘‘Where’s My Baby Now?” Gonzalez’s treatment of Mrs. 
Bilboa through understatement does not insist upon the reader's siding 
with the author. What Gonzalez condemns is not so much a character 
but the equivocal attitude of Philippine society toward Mrs. Bilboa’s 
cultural snobbery, which frowns on womanhood “unless it is qualified 
with being ‘progressive,’ ‘sophisticated,’ and ‘civic’ spirited.” 


47. CoSeteng, Alice M. L. “A. B. Rotor and His Place in Philippine 
Literature,” pp. 273-292. Although Rotor has argued for Philippine 
literature that contains utilitarian as well as aesthetic values, his main 
concern is to “record and interpret” human experience, and he “never 
compromises his art for the sake of a ‘message.’”” His success as a short 
story writer lies in his ‘‘self-conscious — to his art.” The respon- 
sibility of the writer, he believes, is to aware of inscrutable human 
predicaments. 


48. Agoncillo, Teador A. “Government and Private Sponsorship of Lit- 
erature,” pp. 293-298. Philippine writers can develop a national litera- 
ture independent of government or private patronage, perhaps, through 
“the pooling of all the resources of the writers and publishing their own 
little magazine.” The government or any private individual or corporation 
can serve the cause of a national literature by publishing, free pr primes 
the significant works that the writers themselves have chosen for publi- 
cation, “these to be compulsory readings in public and private schools.” 


49. Yabes, Leopoldo Y. “Literature, Science, and Obscurantism,” pp. 
299-306. The Tienena of the maladjusted writer and the maladjusted 
professor of literature may be solved by updating their knowledge of 
the main outlines of scientific development—the field theory, relativity, 
and quantum mechanics. “The obscurantist who says man’s mind is finite 
and cannot know beyond a certain point, certainly is an enemy of know- 
ledge and intellectual progress and should be rendered immobilized. . . . 
It is not art that can illumine science; it is science that can illuminate art.” 

— Marion Montgomery 


ENCORE, VII:6, November-December 1960. 


50. Brook, Peter. “From Zero to the Infinite,” pp. 6-11. Jack Gelber’s 
The Connection is indicative of the reaction to the false in the theater and 
the cinema. This play has thrown out many of the old illusions: pros- 
cenium, exposition, development, story, characterization, tempo. The 
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author pays the members of his audience the compliment of treating them 
“as independent creative witnesses.” He assumes further that “man is 
passionately interested in man.” Brook’s new film, Moderato Cantabile, 
makes much the same attempt to transcend the surface of reality. The 
new French novels and the abstract painters have led the way because 
they are not so bound by commercial necessity. 


51. Riley, Phillip. ‘Negro Theatre,” pp. 11-15. An examination of 
the treatment of Negroes in recent British and American plays suggests 
that if Negroes are to be fairly represented they must do it themselves. 
Two Negro companies, now experimenting, are working with American 
and West Indian plays. New West Indian plays, such as the Wynter- 
Carew The University of Hunger, along with the two companies may 
“prove one of those resuscitating injections of another culture, which 
for some reason English drama has ever needed.” 


52. Gaskill, William. ‘Comic Masks and “The Happy Haven,’”’ pp. 
15-19. Gaskill’s experimentation with the use of masks in directing John 
Arden’s The Happy Haven has led him to conclude that “the mask is 
not suited to true Comedy of Humours.” It is much better suited to those 
plays that derive from the Commedia dell’Arte tradition in which there 
are a “rapidly moving plot and comic situation, rather than character 
statement.” 


53. Marcorelles, Louis. ““Where Have You Been, Billy Boy?” pp. 30-34. 
The new play, Billy Liar, by Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall is more 
than a low farce. It contains depth of characterization, which reveals 
“the terrifying moral emptiness of our civilisation.” Perhaps this work, 
following the new British realist school, “which appeared simultane- 
ously in the novel, theatre and cinema,” combines “the scrupulous detail 
of the cinema and the ultimate goal of the dialectic theatre.” 

— William M. Jones 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION, 1880-1920, III:3, 1960. 


54. Gerber, Helmut E., and Edward Lauterbach. “Rudyard Kipling: 


An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Him,” pp. 1-74. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


FORUM, VI:72, December 1959. 

55. Tbg. “Kritische Riickschau,” p. 458. Sir James Barrie’s What Every 
Woman Knows is an uninteresting, unamusing, thin, and spiritless domes- 
tic drama of 50 years ago. (In German) 


, VII:75, March 1960. 


56. Tbg. “Kritische Riickschau,” p. 98. Not good dramaturgically, but 
fine in its sketchily drawn dixie thee figures and the fairy tale combina- 
tion of real and unreal, Lily Dafon raises Saroyan to the level of Girau- 
doux, Molnar, Anouilh, and Williams. (In German) 
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57. Tbg. “Kritische Riickschau,” p. 99. As shown in H. IV, Shake- 
speare’s art is such that the character of the title-heroes is often delineated 
by the actions of their antagonists as Prince Hal by Falstaff and Caesar 
by Brutus. (In German) 


, VII:76, April 1960. 


58. Tbg. ‘‘Kritische Riickschau,” Ly 145. The Doctor and the Devil, by 
Dylan Thomas, admittedly not a dramatist, resulted on stage in a kind 
- magnificent magic-lantern affair, but without much dramatic power. 
(In German) 


59. Tbg. “Kritische Riickschau,” p. 145. In Tennessee Williams's Or- 
pheus Descending are prea a lessening of his eminent dramatic power 
and an increase in the use of excessive and unreal abnormality for its own 
sake—resulting in characters fit for no-man’s land. (In German) 


, VII:81, September 1960. 


60. Blaha, Paul. ‘Kein Salzburger Welt-theater,” p. 337. Although 
O'Neill’s Hughie has the same realistic alcoholic atmosphere as The Ice- 
man Cometh and Nearly a Poet, it leaves an impression of an incompletely 
developed occasional work. (In German) 

— J. Lee Kaufman 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LVIII:3, April 1960. 


61. Bramley, J. A. “The Challenge of D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 281-287. 
Though at times offensive in his overly explicit treatment and over- 
emphasizing of sex, and “‘capricious in the extreme,” with his artistic 
gifts subordinated to “his irritations and rages and his preposterous the- 
ories” of social reform, Lawrence was both pus and prophet. His novels 
“are a poet’s novels.” In his repudiation of mass materialism and mech- 
anization and his exaltation of the simplicity and beauty of nature, “he 
threw down a challenge to his age as surely as did the prophets of old.” 


, LIX:1, October 1960. 


62. Montgomerie, William. ‘‘More an Antique Roman Than a Dane,” 
pp. 67-77. Numerous coincidences between the life circumstances and 

aracters of Nero and his stepfather, Claudius, as described by Roman 
historians and those of Hamlet and King Claudius strongly indicate 
that Shakespeare was thinking of the Romans when he created the Danes. 
“In Nero we have found the real link between Dr. [Ernest} Jones’s 
Oedipus theory about Hamlet and Gilbert Murray’s Orestes theory.” The 
parallel is further established by close analysis of the Be Saheve or 
play, which Hamlet meant to mirror for Claudius (and the classically 


steeped Elizabethan ney ae “two events in the life of Nero.” There 
“is a case for including Hamlet among Shakespeare’s Roman plays.” 
— John O. Waller 


| 
| 
| 
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INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (Foreign Literature), 
No. 6, June 1960. 


63. Ivasheva, V. “Illusion and Reality (About the Work of Charles 
P. Snow),” pp. 198-203. The series of realistic novels by Charles P. 
Snow, Strangers and Brothers, is presumably of an autobiographical na- 
ture. At the same time it is a panorama, though not quite complete, of 
this or that stratum of British society at a definite historical period. In 
some aspects Snow can be linked to Marcel Proust. But as a writer he pro- 
ceeds not from the traditions of Trollope (as the British critics insist) 
but rather from Dickens and Bennett. Evidence of Snow’s recourse to 
acute social problems is the best novel of his series, The New Men 


(1954). 


, No. 7, July 1960. 


64. Zlobin, G. “On the Stage and Behind the Scenes (Plays by Tennessee 
Williams),” pp. 199-210. The best plays by Tennessee Williams, whose 
work is considered by a number of critics as decadent writing, are lit 
up by love of man, particularly in The Glass Menagerie, Camino Real, 
and Orpheus Descending. He is a contradictory artist, in whom “an 
acute longing for justice and purity” is combined with a “disbelief in 
‘their attainability” and an “almost sentimental tenderness for the un- 
fortunate” with a “lauding of sensuality and primitivism.” While reject- 
ing the realist approach as something that has outlived its time, Ten- 
nessee Williams nevertheless at times comes very near to realism in 
his works. In Orpheus he departs from his typical expressionist abstract- 
ness of characters. A vague faith in man’s triumph over social evil and an 
idealization of America’s past brings Tennessee Williams, a romantic, 
nearer to Arthur Miller, a playwright of the realist trend. 


, No. 8, August 1960. 


65. Mendelson, M. “Militant Pseudo-Realism,” pp. 190-199. Many 
American critics of the post-war period have insistently demanded the 
creation of a “positive’’ literature, meaning by this tearm a literature 
which would be void of any criticism of present-day American life, and 
would have in the foreground the positive image of a businessman and 
militarist. Novels of this kind that appear in the United States have 
nothing to do with the traditions of Mark Twain, Frank Norris, Theodore 
Dreiser, and Sinclair Lewis. In the novels of Sloan Wilson (The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit), Herman Wouk (The Caine Mutiny, Marjorie 
Morningstar), W. Lederer and Burdick (The Ugly American), Allan 
Drury (Advise and Consent), and Cameron Hawley there is a certain 
similarity. The exposé scenes in the first parts of these and other novels 
of the same sort time and again mask the idea that the bourgeois order 
of things is steadfast, and attempt to lead the reader to a conclusion that 
an individual has no right to protest. 


| 
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, No. 9, September 1960. 


66. Kasatkina, L. “Winged Seeds are Sprouting (About the favourite 
characters of Katharine Susannah Prichard),” pp. 214-219. Katharine 
Susannah Prichard has been writing books for almost four decades. From 
her early novels, Working Bullocks, Coonardoo, and other books written 
in the manner of critical realism and masterfully depicting characters 
from the popular masses, Prichard has risen to the heights of socialist 
realism (in her trilogy: The Roaring Nineties, The Golden Miles, 
Winged Seeds) with the theme: people—creator of history. 

— I. Katarsky 


JOHN O’LONDON'S, III:42, July 21, 1960. 


67. Church, Richard. “Immortal Verse” (rev.-art., The Collected Poems 
of Andrew re. p- 76. Young’s poetry, appearing for 50 years, will 
survive. His qualities are metaphorical sharpness; a dour, half-sardonic 
humor; theological understatement; and precise observation of familiar, 
universal symbols. 


, III:45, August 11, 1960. 
68. Grierson, Francis. ‘““Who Was the Woman in White?” p. 165. The 


lot of Wilkie Collins’s novel is traced in The Life and Letters of Sir 
ike Everett Millais, by John Guille Millais, Methuen, 1899. 


69. Stanford, Derek. “Hawkins’s Life of Johnson’ (rev.-art., Johnson 
Before Boswell, Bertram H. Davis), p. 167. Hawkins’s work, written 
by a man who knew Johnson 14 years before Boswell, is defended for 
its effort to give an objective portrayal. 


, III:47, August 25, 1960. 
70. Bramley, J. A. ‘Exile from Materialism,” p. 228. Though D. H. 
Lawrence’s challenge to hypocrisy and mechanization has given him 
increasing stature today, he will not be placed in the front ranks of poets 
or novelists because his basis for judgment was hate. 


, III:48, September 1, 1960. 


71. Greenwell, Tom. ‘The Bard’s Idea of Love” (rev.-art., Shakespeare 
and the Rose of Love, John Vyvyan), p- 252. Shakespeare’s plays show, 
through symbol, allegory, and parable, a developing philosophy; he is 
much taken with the theme of love, forgiveness, and regeneration. 


, III:53, October 6, 1960. 


72. Reynolds, E. E. “Unto This Last,” p. 411. In Thackeray's Cornhill 
Magazine in its first year, Ruskin’s four essays roused a storm of pro- 
test, and after they had been collected under the title Unto This Last in 
1862, Ruskin said that the essays contained the substance of his thought. 


= 
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, I11:55, October 20, 1960. 


73. Bloom, Ursula. ‘The First Love of Charles Dickens,” p. 488. In 
a fictionalized reconstruction, Dickens is shown to have become a great 
writer by the rejection of Maria Beadnell and her taunt that he was 
poor, unsophisticated, and common. 


, II1:56, October 27, 1960. 


74. Bloom, Ursula. “The First Love of Charles Dickens, II,” p. 520. 
Successful, but unhappy in his marriage, Dickens created David Copper- 
field and Dora out of is experience of young love. A subsequent meeting 
with Dora’s original, Maria Beadnell Winter, proved disillusioning. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


KENYON REVIEW, XXII:4, Autumn 1960. 


75. Young, Philip. ‘Fallen from Time: The Mythic Rip Van Winkle,” 
pp. 547-573. Numerous analogues to Rip’s experience exist in folklore 
and mythology. Irving's tale includes many levels of meaning: prehistoric 
ritual, dramatization of the self arrested in timeless childhood, projection 
of our sense of the flight of time. It is surprising that no European has 
‘taken Rip Van Winkle as a symbol of America, for he is a near-perfect 
image of the way most of the world looks at us. 


76. Graves, Robert. ‘The Case for Xanthippe,” pp. 597-605. “Women 
and poets are natural allies.” Both depend more on intuition than on 
abstract reason, the traditional instrument of theology and science. Mo- 
dern culture and education discourage intuitive thought, but all true genius 
implies thought on profound intuitive levels. Poetry means “not merely 
poems but a peculiar attitude to life . . . a practical, humorous, reasonable 
way of being ourselves.” 


77. Thale, Jerome. “C. P. Snow: The Art of Worldliness,” pp. 621- 
634. Snow’s critical success can be traced to the contemporary FF i 
vacuum in which most novelists resort to melodramatic intensity or to 
triviality. Snow avoids both by his peculiar set of attitudes: pragma- 
tism, tolerance, worldliness, a secular humanism. He is allied to the 
conventional realistic novel rather than to the experimental; all of 
his novels treat the interplay of character and manners or affairs. The 
motif of ambition in the early novels of Strangers and Brothers is an as- 

of the larger unifying theme of all the novels in the series: possess- 
iveness in social and personal relations. 


78. Perlongo, Robert A. “The Sacred Fount: Labyrinth or Parable?” 
pp- 635-647. Henry James called his book “a profitless labyrinth,” but 
it may be a parable in which the narrator is James’s bitter self-portrait. 
The book is ambiguous, but if the narrator finally learns that his formal- 
izations of experience fail to mirror life, then The Sacred Fount is a valu- 
able work of art; if he does not, the book is little more than a clever 


| 
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technical exercise. Its final message “seems to be a reaffirmation of life 
as a quantity to be valued for itself, and not merely for what the artist 
may make of it.” 


79. Esslin, Martin. ‘The Absurdity of the Absurd,” pp. 670-673. (A 
Note on Ward Hooker's essay, ‘Irony and Absurdity in the Avant-Garde 
Theatre,” KR, XXII:3, Summer 1960, 436-454.) Mr. Hooker uses absurd 
in its griagye sense of “ridiculous” or “‘comic,”’ but this is not the mean- 
ing of the term in French avant-garde theater, where it is synonymous 
with ‘‘meaningless” and is assumed as a description of reality. The absurd 
does not spring from these dramatists’ use of irony, but from the sub- 
ject matter of their plays; the absurdity of the human condition is their 
subject, as the works of Beckett and Ionesco illustrate. 

— Sarah Youngblood 


MODERN AGE, IV:3, Summer 1960. 


80. Viereck, Peter. ‘The Crack-Up of American Optimism: Vachel 
Lindsay, the Dante of the Fundamentalists,” pp. 269-284. Suicidal in 
thought and art, as in death, Lindsay smothered a delicate pee sensi- 
tivity “beneath the extroverted optimism of American folklore . . . a 
tone deliberately coarse, chummy, whooping.” His celebration of “the 
American small town carnival” with Whitmanian optimistic evangelism 
and Ruskinian semi-moralized aestheticism was too often overstrained. 
Instinctively hating the materialism he praised, he tried to believe (like 
Chateaubriand, Whitman, Emerson, and countless now disillusioned Euro- 
peans) in the impossible dream of a “new world free from old-world 
.. . Original sin.” In literature, the dream perished with him and Hart 
Crane, suicides both. 


81. The Burke Newsletter (No. 5, Summer 1960), pp. 329-333. Recent 
American and British publications and work in progress concerning 
Burke are discussed. 


, IV:4, Fall 1960. 


82. Leander, Folke. “Irving Babbitt and the Aestheticians,” pp. 395- 
404. When contemporary aestheticians move beyond Benedetto Croce’s 
early Estetica to undertake, as Croce later did, a revision of their amoralist 
postulates, they may find Irving Babbitt’s work more relevant and 
closer to the mature Croce than has been assumed. “Babbitt’s contribu- 
tion to aesthetics was a doctrine of the degrees of poetic truth.” He did 
not, as often charged, undervalue the imagination; he recognized that 
its products have “varying degrees of moral profundity.” Babbitt can 
help “disengage” modern aesthetics “from the untenable elements of 
Romanticism, while retaining what is valid in Romantic thought.” 


83. The Burke Newsletter (No. 6, Fall 1960), PP 438-442. Topics 
discussed include the forthcoming Volume II of und Burke’s cor- 


frespondence and recent theses, publications, and work in progress. 
— John O. Waller 


| 
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MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXI:3, September 1960. 


84. Slote, Bernice. “The Climate of Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame Sans Mer- 
ci,’ ”’ pp. 195-207. Keats sought in primitivism the energy and imagina- 
tion lacking in his own world. In 1818 and 1819, his search was stim- 
ulated by a great public interest in ballads, ancient poetry, and Scottish 
novels and plays. His scorn for popular culture may have caused him 
to underrate “La Belle Dame,” omitting it from his 1820 collection, even 
though “his one poem most characteristic of the popular climate is also 


unlike anything else in its genre.” 


85. Timko, Michael. “The “True Creed’ of Arthur Hugh Clough,” pp. 
208-222. With contradictory beliefs sheared away by higher criticism, 
Clough could more wholeheartedly accept the basic truths of Christianity. 
His God is invisible and unknowable to man, but identical with Truth. 
He is man’s ultimate goal, while the immediate goal, and the link 
between religion and life, is found in service to God and man. 


86. Adams, Robert P. ‘King Lear’s Revenges,” pp. 223-227. Lear, as 
typical tragic hero, reaches a point where he must choose between pass- 
ively groveling toward death and actively embracing the storm. The 
~ actual revenge effected, with Lear as with Hamlet, involves “a grand 
mysterious train of sufferings and insights, incalculably beside and beyond 
his original purposes.” Revenge (the active acceptance of suffering) 
brings about “‘changes prerequisite to the restoration of nature divided and 


sickened.” 


87. Trainer, James. ‘Tieck’s Translation of The Rivals,” oa 246-252. 
Translator of Elizabethan drama for most of his life, Tieck turned in 
1850, in his old age, to Sheridan’s Rivals, surpassing Hoffman’s earlier 
pedestrian translation in his “recreation of the mood and spirit of the 


play in a German environment.” 
— Joan Webber 


IL MONDO, XII:41, October 11, 1960. 


88. Lombardo, Agostino. “L’Eta dell’Innocenza,” pp. 9-10. While the 
heroes of Henry James are always spiritually victorious, maturing through 
pain into Shakespearean ripeness, Edith Wharton’s are wholly undone; 
their grief is sterile. In The Age of Innocence, the international theme 
and the study of New York society blunt the violence of the main theme, 
for they are not integral or symbolic, as they would be in a James novel. 
In Ethan Frome, with these irrelevancies stripped away, the ‘desperate 
story of an impossible love where nothing lives but this sterility . . . cele- 
brates an American tragedy that is also universal.” (In Italian) 


, XII:43, October 25, 1960. 
89. Lombardo, Agostino. “Poesie di Auden,” p. 9. If not the most 
eminent, certainly the most complex and varied personality of 20th-century 
letters, Auden, in Homage to Clio, can still surprise us with a technique 
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whose history is no small part of the history of modern poetry. Aside 
from the outstanding verses on Italy, this collection is inferior to pre- 
vious ones. But although in the midst of excessive intellectuality and 
literary reference he is often on the verge of non-poetry, each poem has 
the authentic Auden voice and is the stuff out of which his purest 


moments come. (In Italian) 
— Joan Webber 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLI:4, October 1960. 


90. Schueller, Herbert M. “The Quarrel of the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns,” pp. 313-330. The late 17th- and 18th-century quarrel between 
supporters of ancient books and those of the moderns had a lively 
counterpart in English music history and criticism between supporters 
of Renaissance and of contemporary music. (The controversy is outlined 


in detail.) 
— John O. Waller 


NATIONAL REVIEW, [X:18, November 5, 1960. 


91. Miller, Vincent. “Over a Sinful Abyss,” pp. 282-283. The “finest 
novel about the South and one of the half-dozen or so finest . . . about 
America,” Allen Tate’s The Fathers can best be appreciated in contrast to 
the failure of William Faulkner's work. Tate renders intelligible “the 
Manichean sin-obsessed puritanism that typifies the South” and offers ‘‘an 
inescapable purgation.” 


, [X:20, November 19, 1960. 


92. Drake, Robert Y., Jr. “Huck Among the Doctors,” pp. 320-322. 
Much Huckleberry Finn criticism either nonsensical (Leslie Fiedler) or 
one-sided (Lionel Trilling, Van Wyck Brooks) could be spared by seeing 
Huck “as a product of complex Southwestern society,” which was 
“founded on the intuitive apprehension that paradox . . . lies at the heart 
of reality,” a state of mind most offensive to “either-or” critics. Only 
Huck’s “conscious and articulated apprehension of this paradox . . . sets 
him _ from the rest of Southwest society,” making him the book’s 
ero. 


“real ” 
— John O. Waller 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LX:4, 1959. 


93. Kruvinen, Auvo. “Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend’ and the Manuscripts 
of the ‘Gilte Legende,’ ” pp. 353-375. A close scrutiny of the seven extant 
Mss of the Gilte Legende reveals that Caxton’s Golden Legend is closest 
in contents and wording to Ms Addit. 35 298 (formerly Ashburnham 
Appendix 91). Omissions and variations suggest that perhaps a parent 
or sister Ms of the above has been lost. 
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94. Mustanoja, Tauno F. “Shakespeare’s ‘a Talbot,” pp. 375-376. If 
French hunting-cries and English battle-cries are really comparable, the 
most likely interpretation of the a in “a Talbot’ is that it is the French 


preposition 4. 


, LXI:1, 1960. 


95. Britton, G. C. “A Note on the Word ‘thing’ in Havelok the 
Dane,” pp. 77-79. pinghe 66, and pinge 71 cannot be read as a singu- 
lar. The use of a weak plural by the poet of Havelok is not surprising; 
he uses such forms when in need of a rhyme. 


96. Rantavaara, Irma. ‘‘Img-forms in the Service of Rhythm and Style 
in Virginia Woolf's The Waves,” pp. 79-97. The frequent use of -mg 
forms is the most prominent stylistic feature in giving the language its 
rhythmic beat and in upholding the structure of The Waves. The -ing 
forms, well over 2,000, play a decisive part in transferring to the reader's 
consciousness the nervous speed and rush, the lilt and billowing of the 


rhythm, in The Waves. 
— Jean Lee Johnson 


~NEW LEADER, XLIII:37, September 26, 1960. 


97. Manus, Willard. “Ayn Rand: The New Messiah,” pp. 8-10. Ayn 
Rand, with her anti-collectivist Objectivism expounded in Atlas Shrugged, 
has become a “new Messiah” to a growing body of “fanatic right-wing” 
believers, most of them educated youth. Her “incredible novel . . . reads 
as if . . . written by a Nietzschean gone mad, with a polish job by 
Henry Ford and Daddy Warbucks.”’ She appeals to ‘“‘wish-fantasies” of 
the “power- and money-hungry” and to the American nostalgia for the 
past. She is “the ultimate Female avenging herself on the male world,” 
and is “a screaming bore.” 


98. Eastman, Max. “Mark Twain: Representative American,” pp. 18-21. 
(An Bon secure of a speech made September 1954 at the Elmira, 
New York, Mark Twain festival. Eastman as a boy lived in Elmira and 
met Twain.) Twain is America’s most representative writer: he was 
a skilled technician before becoming a writer, was self-educated, lived 
in several widely separated regions, and appealed to America’s love of 
humor as a substitute for mythology and as “a gallant way of taking 
life.” His marriage into the Langdon family brought him into touch with 
the finest traditions of American democracy (a fact neglected by biog- 
raphers) and was the beginning of his literary greatness. 


, XLIII:38, October 3, 1960. 


99. Lauter, Paul. “E. E. Cummings in Scholarland,” pp. 23-24. The 
scholars who have taken up Cummings are inflating him beyond his 


true importance. Despite many remarkably fine poems, he is a muddled 
thinker and, even as a has shown little development and is often 
guilty of “foggy diction” and of repeating his best linguistic innovations 
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to the point of banality. ‘‘Perhaps the greatest joy one had in Cummings 
was discovery—and one wonders whether it will ever be the same now 
he has been securely fastened up in Academia.” 

— John O. Waller 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, July 2, 1960. 


100. Williams, Raymond. “Ibsen Restored,” pp. 23-24. Ibsen’s reading 
of man and society expressed a whole culture, and contemporary drama 
moves little beyond his study of feeling. Brecht and Miller seek tenta- 
tively beyond this tradition le the reality of a common cultural growth, 
isacendiog the vocational deadlock. Eliot also collapses the Ibsen ten- 
sion between man and society. A new shadow-Ibsenism is being assimil- 
ated into the literature of failure, forgetting that Ibsen as a teacher was 
not celebrating the defects of life but its difficulties in reaching its goals 
and in communicating. In current translations of Ibsen, Herford’s, 
though stiff, is the nearest to the regular meter and definite rhythm 
of Ibsen, although Meyer’s and Forsyth’s, with their loss of tone in each 
case, are more usable in theatrical terms. 


, July 9, 1960. 


101. Pritchett, V. S. ‘The Black O’Neills,” pp. 58-59. O’Neill’s Desire 
Under the Elms, The Hairy Ape, and Mourning Becomes Electra are 
strong dramatic arguments in tragedy, but without the tragic sense of 
exultation. O’Neill’s early work has a powerful melodic sense indicating 
that he was more alive in vernacular than in the later rhythmical prose. 
In The Iceman Cometh and Long Day's Journey into Night, rigid tragedy 
is abandoned and we are swept into pity and purgation, as O'Neill shows 
us the soul in conflict with itself. He inherited his disaster but handled 
it as though it were a fixed pattern of experience. In Croswell Bowen's 
The Curse of the Misbegotten, a premature, though capable study, em- 
barrassing partly because of the intrusions of the American press into 
details of O’Neill’s life, the doom of the misbegotten is seen in the fail- 
ure of the O'Neill family to communicate love, producing in O'Neill 
either violent obsessiveness or withdrawal, a self-destructiveness balanced 
by cold idealism. His enormous labor shows his consciousness of build- 
ing an American drama, especially on the theme of the soul conscious of 
retribution and fate. 


, July 16, 1960. 


102. Priestley, J. B. “Morgan in a Mirror,” Pp. 92-93. Charles Morgan 
was very much aware of his position as an established writer. His novel, 
Sparkenbroke, and his play, The Flashing Stream, although well-crafted, 
indicate this awareness in a certain silliness of manner and humorless 
tone. His collected essays, The Writer and His World, show a tenden 
also to ie as a dedicated thinker. As London Times drama critic (1926. 
1939), he 

steady. His critical an 


had some insight into the theater, but his standards were never 
original work, despite his dedicated pursuit 
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of a in varied circumstances of early naval service, wartime 
internment, Oxford education, and Times writing, echoes his mirrorlike, 


solemn egotism. 


, July 23, 1960. 


103. Brock, James. “Morgan in a Mirror” (letter), p. 125. The Gun- 
room, an eatly Morgan novel, withdrawn by the publisher under official 
pressure, has autobiographical interest. It presents in pathological detail 
the pre-1914 British Navy, rigid and brutal toward midshipmen. (Further 
letters in the July 30, 1960, issue and following challenge this view of 
The Gunroom.) 


> July 30, 1960. 

104. Walsh, William. “The World at This Moment,” pp. 160-161. The 
poets of the 50’s, reconstructing sensibility in a marshmallow society, take 
a negative stance of disengagement. Larkin, Davie, Holloway, Conquest, 
Jennings, and Enright have a detached, dry manner, expressed in utter- 
ance fitting the curves of contemporary speech. D. J. Enright and Philip 
Larkin have a light, gliding movement, with liquid rhythm and unforced 
_vivacities of feeling despite the currently shabby language which poets 
must use. Enright’s “Some Men Are Brothers’ has an air of rising out 
of our perplexities, his own international experience as a teacher having 
given him a direct touch with human concerns. Like much poetry of 
the 50’s, his is the poetry of the observant wanderer, using an ironic 
tone with lucid, loving simplicity of portrayal of “sad and naughty per- 
sons”’ at their odd jobs and in their ambiguous relations. Enright’s poetry 
has a moral center, even with its mobile manner, as in ‘The Noodle 
Vendor's Flute,” in which the man of learning raises a cocked snoot 
at literary poses, while contrasting the dignity of the vendor in simply 
making a living. 


, August 6, 1960. 
105. Alvarez, A. “Wesker’s Trilogy,” pp. 182, 184. Arnold Wesker in 
his trilogy, now completed with I’m Talking about Asan is mostly 
political, having no feeling for the natural rhythm of life or any concern 
outside urban centers. He has raised Jewish obsession with family life 
into a creative principle. Yet his earnestness in presenting such life, as 
in Jerusalem, becomes parody at times. He accepts his own characters in 
an act of love, taking so much from the life he creates because he is in- 
nocent, able to express strong, positive emotions without embarrassment. 
His weakness shows in sloppy construction, arising from his assumption 
that art must be what has “ag to him. Therefore, an actor must 
imply what the author has left undone. Ronnie in Jerusalem, making 
continual demands of people, gives nothing but gush in return, interfering 
with Ada and Dave's bitterness about the failure of their Socialism. 
Wesker relies on the magic of words to establish positions: Jerusalem is 
about trying to live politics whereas earlier plays showed the politics as 
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they were lived, not as mere didactic sentiments exchanged by characters 
on as Beattie in Roots, who has no responsibility toward his position. 
Wesker in the failure of his Jerusalem shows that he needs distance away 
from his family and the Socialist party, in order to establish the proper 
dimension of seriousness. 


, August 27, 1960. 


106. Pritchett, V. S. “Rider Haggard,” pp. 277-278. Rider Haggard’s 
She drained the reservoir of the public’s secret desires. Haggard is an 
inventive story-teller, but bad grammar and vulgar writing get past, and 
his characters are pasteboard. The confessional form in She may have 
owed something to his being jilted. The dramatic invention of She and 
King Solomon's Mines demonstrates the triumphantly naive part played 
by his unconscious mind. Ayesha, according to Mario Praz and Morton 
Cohen, is an exotic, fearsome Salome of Victorian literature. However, 
two serious works on farming and political issues show Haggard’s 
genuine historical interest, and he ranks among writers of emerging 
African nationalism. 


, September 10, 1960. 


107. Mphahlele, Ezekiel. ‘‘Black and White,” pp. 342-343, 346. South 
African poets Roy Campbell, William Plomer, David Wright, Sidney 
Clout, and Anthony Delius are preoccupied with roots, with belonging, 
and with socio-racial problems. In trying to arrange a meeting point be- 
tween their native commitment and the demands of European tradition, 
they make too much of South African sectional rience, reducing the 
individual to a mere representative of a group. Although Plomer has a 
keen sensitivity to racial injustice, the group exhibits none of the liberal 
tradition of Olive Schreiner. Plomer’s short story, “Ula Masondo,” in 
1927 set the theme for the others: the migrant black coming to the city 
with its industrial disruption. Ethelreda Lewis, Nadine Gordimer, Uys 
Krige, Sylvester Stein, Jack Cope, Harry Bloom, Dan Jacobson take up 
the black-white encounter in towns and cities, showing much concern for 
plot, a setting with a non-white majority, but little real characterization. 
Although Bantu is now used by the tribal colored a a in place of 
English, the latter is the language which gives unity to the sophisticated 
colored or detribalized writers, such as Can Themba, Arthur Maimane, 
Casey Matsisi, Bloke Modisane, or Todd Matshikisa. They protest against 
escapism, seeing themselves as the voice for 200 million black Africans. 


, September 24, 1960. 


108. Alvarez, A. ‘The Professional Critic,” pp. 438-439. Ivor Win- 
ters’s achievement is a critical system that works. i poem should be a clear 
understanding of motive and an evaluation of feeling. The intensity of a 
work of art is a combination of the importance of the original subject and 
the precision of the artist’s judgment. This view has led Winters into 
new fashions: debunking Eliot’s classicism, attacking neo-Symbolist and 
Laforguian irony, praising Melville, James, Stevens, Crane, and Haw- 
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thorne in the 30’s and 40’s before other critics did so. However, Winters 
stresses rational understanding of experience. He seems to be suggesting 
rules for the degree of emotion proper to each subject, a curious Renais- 
sance theory. Seeking to reduce everything to logic, even though sensi- 
tive to feelings, Winters mistakes Eliot’s psychological depth and leads 
to an odd tradition which celebrates Bridges, Crapsey, Elizabeth Daryush, 
and T. Sturge Moore. Because great poets consolidate rather than trans- 
form, in Winters’s opinion, Winters is reactionary in theory. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XVI:1, Spring 1960. 


109. Agogino, George A., and David W. Pickett. ‘Two Tales of Three 
Nails,” pp. 32-36. Two versions of the story regarding Gypsy participa- 
tion in the execution of Jesus are reported pM, Gypsies living in New 
York. Both versions explain the penance motif of the Gypsy origin myth 
(that is, of their presence in Europe and their nomadic way of life). 


110. Sherman, Constance D. ‘Some Fabulous Birds,” pp. 37-47. Man’s 
interest in birds is very old, extending from caveman’s a of a 
dozen different birds through 16 species among Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and some 30 in the Bible; and varied, ranging through his superstitions, 
folklore, and art. (Some tales, superstitions, legends, and traditions in- 
volving birds are cited.) 


111. Huguenin, Charles A. ‘The Truth about the Schooner Hesperus,” 
pp. 48-53. The disaster behind Longfellow’s Hesperus the poet pre- 
sumably met ‘‘on page three of the Boston Daity Evening Transcript for 
Dec. 16, 1839, which cited some twenty craft that suffered damage in 
the harbor, among them the Hesperus. Not wrecked on the reef of Nor- 
man’s Woe as - scudded in open sea before a northeast gale, the 
schooner was wrecked in apparent safety at anchor off Rowe’s Wharf. A 
Gloucester calamity may have suggested to Longfellow the desperate act 
of the skipper of his poem in lashing his daughter to the mast, and Nor- 
man’s Woe reef was cited in the press as the place where most of the 
Gloucester area vessels struck. The name doubtless caught the poet’s 
fancy with its “ring of yee magic.” Longfellow’s own notes and letter 
to Greene (Dec. 30 and Jan. 2, respectively) in which he confuses the 
actual fate of the Hesperus with the vessels at Norman’s Woe gave rise 
to the legend that has come down. 


112. Brewster, Paul G. “A Note on an Entry in Pepys’s Diary,” pp. 
53-56. The pastime (of the five children) referred to by Pepys in his 
journal entry (July 31, 1665) was quite widespread in later centuries and 
is still encountered among children of various countries. 


, XVI:2, Summer 1960. 


113. Woodward. Robert H. “Harold Frederic and New York Folklore,” 
pp. 83-89. The New York author of The Damnation of Theron Ware 
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was interested in local history and regional lore. His novels contain 
many figurative expressions with regional flavor that are now of cliché 
or proverbial nature. (Numerous examples are cited in this article.) 
Frederic also incorporated legendary figures, pioneer remedies, and other 
folk materials in his works, which are set in typical (if not actual) up- 
state New York towns, Utica, as O'Donnell has pointed out, mes 
being the setting for Theron Ware. 


114. Cazden, Norman. “Catskill Lockup Songs,” pp. 90-103. This arti- 
cle discusses several jail songs, tendisionel ne well as of recent local origin. 

Words and music are given to “The Prisoner’s Song,” “Sing-Sing,” and 
oe songs concerning the jails in Monticello, Delhi, Albany, and New- 
urgh. 


115. Walker, Warren S. ‘“The Frontiersman as Recluse and Redeemer,” 
pp. 110-122. Cooper’s mythic hero of the Leather-Stocking Tales is the 
eau ideal, ‘‘at once a sharply individualized representative of the type, 
and beyond that a mythical hero who symbolizes the whole phase of 
history in which the type flourished.” This article delineates Natty’s 
character and thought through the tales, from his origin in The Deer- 

slayer to his ““G6tterdammerung”’ (as Chase said) in The Prairie. 
— Lionel D. Wyld 


PARAGONE, XI:128, August 1960. 


116. Zolla, Elémire. ‘Melville e l’Abbandono dello Zodiaco,” pp. 3-41. 
An analysis of the symbolic structure of Moby Dick, with special attention 
given to Ishmael’s preparations for a rebirth of creativity and to the 
character of Ahab, reveals Ahab as both a dictator arousing the masses 
with rhetoric and liquor, and a type of modern man. He is man severed 
from natural union with the world, seeing nature (the whale) only as 
as obstacle opposed to the “I’’; as a mechanical horror to be subdued by 
removal of its unpredictability. His refusal to be guided by the quadrant 
(ruled by the zodiac) is a rejection of order and destiny; for according 
to Melville, Newton and Locke have made destiny unknowable and the 
zodiac meaningless. (In Italian) 


117. Melchiori, Georgio. “La Cupola di Bisanzio,” pp. 41-70. The 
second version of “Sailing to Byzantium,” written in a period of turmoil 
of the senses, deletes artistic imagery and substitutes natural symbols. 
“Byzantium,” an elegiac written in sickness, adopts the artistic 
images dropped from the former poem to — perfection as an alchem- 
ical transmutation of nature into art. The sources of images like the 
dolphins and the cupola are explored. (In Italian) 


118. Biovi, Maria Grazia. “La Muta e la Lepre, ovvero il Diario di 
Virginia Woolf,” pp. 120-131. A Writer's Diary, recently translated into 
Italian, portrays a dark world inhabited only by Virginia, struggling 
for self-mastery. She has a Calvinistic dedication to work because the 
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novels are her only means of imposing light and order upon the uncon- 
trolled chaos of her being. To ated in the order she creates, in the 
stability of her world, she must have critical approval—hence the con- 
stant concern with her artistic status. The patie World War deprived 
her of this vital reassurance from outside. (In Italian) 


119. Arbaino, Alberto. ““Memorie di Scott Fitzgerald,” pp. 131-142. 
Edmund Wilson, Shane Leslie, and Monsignor H. speak of Fitzgerald 
in a tone of moral and intellectual condescension and add almost nothing 


to our understanding of the problems of his life. (In Italian) 
— Joan Webber 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXIX:3, July 1960. 


120. Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, and others. “English Literature, 
1660-1800: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 261-378. 


121. Balderston, Katharine C. “Dr. Johnson’s Use of William Law in 
the Dictionary,” pp. 379-388. This ‘‘first attempt to reconstruct the en- 
tire history of Johnson’s use of a single writer in both the first and 
revised [1771} editions of the Dictionary” shows that Johnson drew 
liberally from Law’s Serious Call (196 references against, for instance, 
160 from Pope), very carefully edited the citations from Law, but per- 
mitted a few egregious errors in copying to slip through under “the 
pressure of the Dictionary workshop.” As a lexicographer, moralist, and 
man of letters, Johnson chose new words and new senses of words, sen- 
tences with “telling concreteness of detail,” and those of ethical precept 
from Law’s book. (Johnson’s method of selection from the Serious Call 


is also discussed.) 
— John B. Shipley 


PMLA, LXXIII:4, Pt. 1, September 1958. 


122. Campbell, Jackson J. “A New Troilus Fragment,” pp. 305-308. A 
previously unknown fragment of a Ms of Chaucer's Troilus, containing 
much of ten stanzas in Book I apparently in a mid-to-late-15th-century 
hand, has been discovered (by Miss Caroline Merion) in Lord Salisbury’s 
library at Hatfield House. Because the text in this agent (the Cecil 
Fragment) is not closely related to any of the known Troilus Mss, one 
can merely suggest that the Ms from which CF came may be traced to 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ ‘foul papers’ at some intermediate stage in the successive 
derivations.”” (The text is here printed.) 


123. Kroeber, A. L. ‘Parts of S in Periods of Poetry,” pp. 309-314. 
Based on Josephine Miles’s ‘“‘Eras in English Poetry’ (PMLA, LXX, 
Sept. 1955, 853-875), a study of these poets shows that “verbs predom- 
inated decisively over adjectives” until 1700; adjectives over verbs, 1700 
until ¢. 1800; and since then, neither has assumed dominance. Among 
the factors producing these shifts are that (1) OE and ME “presumably 
dealt less with adjectives than do modern periods”; (2) the intellectual- 
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ized of the Elizabethans and 17th-century poets favored verbs; 
(3) the dominance of the adjective came with the sensory, image-making 
gy of the 18th century; (4) these shifts neither deny nor support 

iss Miles’s conclusions; and (5) “verse forms, genre, and epithetic 
adjectives” also affect the frequency of parts of speech. 


124. Adams, Robert P. “Gascoigne’s ‘Master F.J.’ as Original Fiction,” 
pp. 315-326. Though its originality as imaginative fiction has long 
en disputed, George Gascoigne’s “The Adventures of Master F.J.” 
(1573) should be read as such. The introductory prose-links to the 1573 
version (another appeared in 1575) led the 16th-century reader to look 
for a roman a cleft possibly autobiographical—the work mainly of G.T., 
author-narrator, who pretended to be merely a transcriber. G.T. performs 
a complex role in this hoax: (1) pontine “the discourse as a comedy,” 
(2) assuming an amusing ‘“‘character of his own,’ (3) sustaining the 
ironic viewpoint and tone, (4) guiding the reader over ambiguities, 
(5) posing as a “‘literary critic,’ and (6) shattering “the dramatic illusion 
of reality, the better to point up satiric humor.” Gascoigne himself 
asserted in 1575 that ‘The Adventures” “‘was a ‘fable’ (i.e., fiction).” 


125. Hamilton, A. C. ‘ ‘Like Race to Runne’: The Parallel Structure of 
The Faerie Queene, Books I and II,” pp. 327-334. The events of Book 
II—the story of Guyon’s resistance of evil by his “natural virtue” or tem- 
perance sustained by divine grace—lead to a climax in which he destroys 
the Bower of Bliss and restores man to his rightful place on earth so that 
“man might pass successively through the world towards his final res- 
toration.”” Spenser’s parallel structure in the two books, which provides 
a key to the allegory and unity of the poem, is revealed most clearly in 
the parallel of the climax of Book II and the mid-point of Book I— 
where the Red Cross knight has fallen into sin through those very forces 
which Guyon destroys—and in the contrast between the two climaxes: 
the Red Cross knight moves toward the final restoration to God. 


126. Manley, Francis. ‘Swift Marginalia in Howells’s Medulla Historiae 
Anglicanae,” pp. 335-338. In this copy of William Howells’s whiggish 
history of England, the Medulla, 9th ed., London, 1734, which Swift 
presented to his second cousin, Mary Harrison, on May 29, 1736 (with 
the possibly ironic inscription ‘to encourage her to read usefull and im- 
proving Books”), may be found “some of Swift’s characteristic marginal 
vituperation”—here printed. The marginalia reveal the paradox that 
Swift, a non-Jacobite Tory, found himself in “when contemplating Eng- 
land’s German kings”: they legally possessed the throne, but ““W4 to 
God’”’ that they did not. 


127. Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. ‘The Wordsworth-Coleridge Contro- 
versy,” pp. 367-374. Extending from the collaboration on Lyrical Ballads 
in 1797 to Biographia Literaria in 1817, the Wordsworth-Coleridge 
disagreement centered not on — diction, but on dramatic method. 
A study of Wordsworth’s ‘The Thorn” (a logical extension of his “Three 
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Graves”), of Coleridge’s own ‘‘Three Graves,” of Wordsworth’s 1800 
and 1802 revisions of the Preface to Lyrical Ballads, and Coleridge's 
comments in letters and in Biographia Literaria on these revisions and 
Wordsworth’s poems indicates that at issue was Wordsworth’s insistence 
upon projecting himself into the feelings of his characters—a technique 
both he and Coleridge termed “‘ventriloquism’—the method of the dra- 
matic monologue. Coleridge asserted that the poet must speak in his own 
voice, must arouse his own feelings to creative action. 


128. Packer, Lona Mosk. ‘Symbol and Reality in Christina Rossetti’s 
Goblin Market,” pp. 375-385. Christina combined “pagan German ro- 
manticism’” (the goblins symbolize ‘the powerful lure of love’) and 
Christian morality (the fruit symbolize the same force) in the Goblin 
Market, which pays “‘tribute to Eros” in its condemnation of “sensuous 
a An allegory, as well as a fairy tale for children, Goblin Mar- 
et also is a psychological study of Laura, the girl who seduces herself 
by her own “ ‘imaginative emotion,’’’ sins, suffers the pangs of thwarted 
love, and is redeemed by love itself. The actual emotional experience 
that produced this poem was Christina’s reaction upon learning, likely 
from her sister Maria, that the man Christina loved, William Bell Scott, 
painter, poet, and Don Juan, had found another lady-love, Alice Boyd. 


129. Irwin, W. R. “The ia a of David Garnett,” pp. 386- 
392. “ ‘Total’ metamorphosis” (defined and distinguished from *“* ‘frac- 
tional’ metamorphosis”) “‘is basic to the concept, the movement, and the 
tactics of Lady into Fox’’ (1922). The irreversible change of Mrs. Te- 
brick into a vixen is always kept to the fore; the unifying element of 
sustained paradox arises from the contrast between this change and 
“sameness,” the stubbornly held to, but doomed attempts of Mr. Tebrick 
to view his vixen as still his wife. Out of the commitment to total meta- 
morphosis comes the sober, scrupulous, often seemingly skeptical ap- 
proach to the incredible; the bareness of description; and the absence of 
allegory or symbol. Founded on fractional metamorphosis, A Man in 
the Zoo (1924) lacks the simplicity of the earlier fantasy, but has satiric, 
moral import. 


130. Cargill, Oscar. “The First International Novel,” pp. 418-425. None 
of the following supplies the source of the international novel: W. D. 
Howells’s suggestion that Baroness [Jemima Montgomery} Tautphoes’s 
The Initials (1850) was the first such novel; some of Turgenev’s stories; 
or Howells’s A Foregone Conclusion (1874). The first consciously pro- 
duced international novel—one in which the protagonist is set in an 
alien environment to whose mores he must adjust or be destroyed—is 
James’s The American. As some of James’s stories between 1871-74 
indicate, he would eventually have achieved the same viewpoint; but 
anger speeded the process. The American developed into a refutation 
of the caricature of Americans in L’étrangére, a play by Alexandre Dumas, 
fils, ‘pi James saw in February 1876 while in the course of writing his 
novel. 
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131. Strothmann, Friedrich W., and Lawrence V. Ryan. ‘Hope for T. S. 
Eliot's ‘Empty Men,’” pp. 426-432. Based on the mystical writings of 
St. John of the Cross, Eliot’s The Hollow Men depicts the sudden trans- 
formation of the hollow men, who at the beginning of the poem recog- 
nize their life lacks meaning and who are afraid of death through which, 
they know, comes the reality of the mystic union with God, into “empty 
men’’—men emptied “‘of all that is not God.” The “hollow valley” now 
becomes St. John of the Cross’s ‘ ‘delectable desert’ of purgation” in 
which the “ ‘empty men’ . . . dance around the prickly pear {Christ},” 
complaining that “ ‘Life is very long.’” The originally “hollow men,” 
having become “empty,’”’ are thus to achieve salvation. 


132. ‘‘More on Hazlitt’s Preference for Tragedy,” pp. 443-445. Sylvan 
Barnet contends that W. P. Albrecht (‘‘Hazlitt’s Preference for Tra- 
gedy,” PMLA, LXXI, Dec. 1956, 1042-1051) ignores the sadistic or 
cynical side of Hazlitt’s preference for tragedy—that men “love pain and 
mischief” and delight in tragedy for this reason. Albrecht points out 
in reply that Hazlitt held that from the spectacle of others’ suffering, the 
great tragic poets raised the audience to “sympathy, wisdom, and moral 
direction.” Barnet rejoins that his basic idea—‘that men ‘enjoy sufferings 
not their own’ ’’—finds confirmation in Albrecht’s remarks. 


133. Smith, Grover, Jr. ‘The Cryptogram in Joyce’s Ulysses: A Mis- 
print,” PP: 446-447. Except for the seven printings of the first edition 
and the Limited Editions Club edition (New York, 1935), all editions 
of Ulysses misprint reserved instead of reversed in the inventory of 
Bloom’s locked private drawer (in the “Ithaca’’ episode), a misprinting that 
has led to erroneous interpretation of the cipher, N.IGS. / WI.UU.OX / 
W.OKS.MH / Y.IM. This boustrophedonic cryptogram is here broken. 


134. Stillinger, Jack. ‘“Keats’s Grecian Urn and the Evidence of Tran- 
scripts,” pp. 447-448. The three-part division of the last two lines of 
the Grecian urn ode has been erroneously accepted (by Jacob D. Wigod, 
“Keats’s Ideal in the Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ PMLA, LXXII, March 
1957, 118) on the basis of the transcripts of the poem by Brown, 
Woodhouse, George Keats, and Dilke. But the unanimity here argues 
nothing. Critics must determine whether the urn speaks to man in 
these lines on the basis of their two-part division in the two original 
printed texts. 


135. Johnson, Jane. ‘“Whitman’s Changing Attitude toward Emerson,” 
P. 452. Whitman’s essay “Emerson’s Books (the Shadows of Them)” 
irst appeared in an 1880 Festschrift for Emerson, with two laudatory 
paragraphs tacked onto emphatic criticism. The 1882-83 version of the 
essay omits these paragraphs; the essay itself does not appear in the 
Specimen Days of 1887. It would seem that Whitman felt Emerson when 

ive to be a threat to his reputation, but “preferred to erase all evidence 
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of his quarrel with the father of American transcendentalism’” after his 


death. 
— John B. Shipley 


, LXXIII:5, Pt. I, December 1958. 


136. Williams, Edna Rees. ‘‘Ailfric’s Grammatical Terminology,” pp. 
453-462. Though the Grammar is not as well known as other of AElfric’s 
works, it is an important work which reveals the pedagogical trends of 
the day and shows Ailfric as a teacher. The terminology of the Grammar 
is highly Latin with the English terms being fairly literal renderings of 
the Latin. Frequently appearing Latin words are explained first in Eng- 
lish then left to stand with no translation. Occasionally, both the Latin 
and English terms appear each time a certain word is used. Two terms, 
nomen:nama, verbum:word, appear most frequently in English only. (A 
table shows the frequency of word appearance in English and Latin, 
Latin only, and English only.) 


137. Ayers, Robert W. “Medieval History, Moral Purpose, and the 
Structure of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes,” pp. 463-474. Because Lydgate 
considered the material of the Siege “not as fiction but as history” and 
because he considered his purpose not to tell a story but to teach a moral 
lesson, general criticism of his “moral digressions” must be reviewed. To 
Lydgate, the poet’s responsibility was to ‘“‘elumyn’”’ the facts of history 
so as to best present the lessons which are found therein. The moral idea 
brings unity to the Siege because no moral digression is “extraneous to 
this essential moral purpose of the plot pattern.” 


138. Hyman, Lawrence W. “Politics and Poetry in Andrew Marvell,” 
pp. 475-479. Marvell’s political contradiction in “An Horation Ode 
upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland” is a common one. “People, es- 
pecially in times of crisis, do support measures and men in direct oppo- 
sition to their political beliefs and loyalties.” Though Marvell grants the 
Royalist claims, he declares them irrelevant. He thinks the “right” is 
with the king, but recognizes the “must’’ is with Cromwell. His de- 
nouncement, a few months later, in “Tom May’s Death,” of his defense of 
the Commonwealth is logical for one facing two opposing evils. 


139. Osborn, Scott C. “Heroical Love in Dryden’s Heroic Drama,” pp. 
480-490. To consider Dryden’s heroical love as exclusively Platonic is 
to misread him. In his dramas heroical love is considered both the pla- 
tonic and the malady of passion. In his use of the latter, Dryden reflects 
the contemporary theories of love melancholy, which also are presented 
in Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy. Passionate love, because it is 
irrational, is considered folly and sin. Because Dryden presents “the 
life of reason as opposed to the life of passion,” the characters must be 
refined until only the love of reason remains, “true rational love.” 
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140. Ruhe, Edward. “Birch, Johnson, and Elizabeth Carter: An Episode 
of 1738-39,” pp. 491-500. Though the friendship between Dr. Johnson 
and Thomas Birch lasted 25 years and is important because it covers 
the obscure early period in Johnson’s life, there seems to have been a 
social and literary rupture about 1739. Johnson later said Birch was a 
dull writer, and he reviewed Birch’s History of the Royal Society (1756) 
unfavorably. One of the things that caused this rupture may have been 
Birch’s jealousy of Johnson’s appeal to the “marriage-shy’ Elizabeth 
Carter, whom Birch seemed to have been courting. 


141. Bloom, Harold. “Dialectic in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” 
pp- 501-504. The unity of Blake’s poem is dialectical, grasped by “the 
mind in action.”” The contraries must be embraced, not reconciled. Here 
Blake “gives a definitive statement of the phenomenology of existence.” 
Without strife there is no progression: Milton’s heaven is Blake’s hell. 
Take “man and his struggle of contraries out of nature, and you are 
left with the barren . . . cyclic movement . . . of negations.” 


142. Demetz, Peter. “The Elm and the Vine: Notes Toward the History 
of a Marriage Topos,” pp. 521-532. The concept of the elm-vine as 
an image representing the true marital union of man and wife transcends 
linguistic and age barriers. It appears from Catullus, Carmen LXII, to 
Kleist, Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, in its original connection with 
maritare. \t was replaced in the scriptural canon by the symbolism of 
the vine, but it reappeared in England with the 15th-century ‘“Epitha- 
lamium” of Spenser, then in Shakespeare’s Errors, in Jonson’s masque 
Hymenaei, and in Milton’s P.L. Though in the later 17th century it was 
confused with the counter-topos of the tree and the ivy (wanton sexual 
relations rather than ideal marital union), it is restored in its original 
meaning by Kleist. 


143. Adrian, Arthur A. ‘The Browning-Rossetti Friendship: Some Un- 
published Letters,” pp. 538-544. These unpublished letters in the Hunt- 
ington Library show a greater relationship between Browning and Rossetti 
than most biographers have found. They also present new evidence on 
the event of their first meeting, and correct “the chronology of certain 
incidents and augment some of the well-known details”: (1) sketching 
Mrs. B; (2) introducing Elizabeth Siddal; (3) shipping of B’s portrait 
by Page to the Royal Academy; (4) criticizing portrait by R; (5) intro- 
ducing artist friends to the B's. 


144. Rountree, Thomas J. “Whitman’s Indirect Expression and Its 
Application to ‘Song of Myself,’” pp. 549-555. ough “Song of 
Myself” is an epitome of Whitman’s “theme and purpose—and methods 


of attaining them—,” the unity of the whole cannot be found until the 
reader recognizes that Whitman anticipated and called for “reciprocity 
between the poet and the reader” which would bring “organic and cosmic 
unity . . . to the ssc Through indirect expression (symbol), Whit- 


man attempts to 


ave his reader take an active part in the poem—to 
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reciprocate. “Song of Myself” reveals Whitman’s urgency for the reader 
to be reciprocal, “‘and this allowance for reciprocity brings a new unity to 
the poem.” In Section I, the use of “I’’ and “you” indicates the need 
for reciprocity. In Part III of Section 2, Whitman gains the desired 
reciprocation by posing questions which bring the reader into action. 
The theme of the oneness of American life is simulated by the desired 
oneness of the poet and reader. 


145. Greenfield, Stanley B. “The Unmistakable Stephen Crane,” pp. 
562-572. Recent criticism of Crane shows critical memory lapse, mis- 
statement, and distortion. Stallman, in particular, distorts Red Badge of 
Courage to make it fit his Conklin-Christ theory. A study of Crane’s 
three works “The Open Boat,” “The Blue Hotel,” and Red Badge of 
Courage shows the themes of all three to be of man in an indifferent 
universe where he must eat or be eaten. Though man is higher than 
the animals because he has ethical choice, his choosing the moral right 
will not assure the “effectiveness of moral behavior.” The heroic ideal 
is also the product of volitional motivation being controlled by condi- 
tioned responses “to biological and traditional forces.” This duality of 
vision is what makes Crane unmistakable. 


146. Pederson, Glenn. ‘‘Vision in To the Lighthouse,” pp. 585-600. The 
superficial beauty of Mrs. Ramsay is unveiled by Lilly Briscoe’s vision. 
This vision shows Mrs. Ramsay as the matriarch who encourages James’s 
Oedipus complex, who in her desire for the self, triumphs over intel- 
lect (Mr. Ramsay) with the dominion of domesticity, and who denies the 
father and negates the family integrity. Only after her death can Mr. 
Ramsay triumph by becoming the head of the family and by letting Cam 
and James find their own ways to him. This triumph is symbolically 
recorded when Mr. Ramsay becomes the centerpiece of Lilly's painting, 
which symbolically unfolds “the entire action of the novel.” 


147. Morris, Harry. ‘“Ophelia’s ‘Bonny Sweet Robin,’” pp. 601-603. 
Ophelia, when she in singing her mad song includes the name “Robin,” 
“one of the cant terms for the male sex organ,” reveals the chief reason 
for her madness, “sexual frustration,” brought on by her loss of Hamlet. 
The literary use of the phallic associations of “Robin,” both in and 
out of the Robin Hood ballads, supports this third interpretation of the 
problems of Ophelia’s characterization. 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


REGIONAL, III:1, April 1960. 
148. Geduld, Harry M. “G. B. S. Contradicting Himself,” p. 7. Not 
all of Shaw’s inconsistencies in points of view were lapses of memory. 
As time passes, fortunately, what Shaw the man thought will engender 
more respect than what Shaw the oracle uttered. 
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, III:2, August 1960. 
149. Batson, Eric J. “A Visit to Red House,” pp. 4-5. Despite the 
difficulties one may encounter in locating William Morris’s Red House, 
a visit is very worthwhile. The house to this day is “lived in and loved,” 
not as a museum but as a “‘cherished residence.” 


, III:3, December 1960. 


150. Dukore, Bernard. “About Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” pp. 3, 8. 
Shaw would likely feel that the persistent timeliness of this play, and of 
his other early ones, is regrettable since it means that society has done 
very little to improve itself. Mrs. Warren’s Profession is ‘still a radical 
play—but not to Marxist critics.” 


151. Cordell, Richard A. “Shaw in the Classroom,” pp. 9-10. Shaw's 
detestation of professors who would require students to study his 
plays has had little effect on the popularity of those plays in American 
colleges. Cordell’s own course at Purdue “about twenty years ago,” 
the first devoted to Shaw’s drama, gave ‘‘many students their first genuine 


understanding of the meaning of the term ‘liberal education.’ ” 
— Robert L. Peters 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, IV, 1960. 


152. Corke, Helen. “D. H. Lawrence as I Saw Him,” pp. 5-13. Between 
1908 and 1912, Lawrence’s years as a young schoolmaster at Croydon, 
his intuitional powers, his companionship, and his courtesy were a source 
of pleasure to his friends. Toward the end of the period, the cessation 
of his alliance with Jessie Chambers and the death of his mother altered 
him. His prevailing mood in 1911 and 1912 was bitter and ironic, a 
mood deepened by the reception of The White Peacock. 


153. Smith, Sheila M. ‘Propaganda and Hard Facts in Charles Reade’s 
Didactic Novels: A Study of It Is Never Too Late to Mend and Hard 
Cash,” pp. 135-149. Two of Reade’s most important didactic novels, 
although having an overt purpose of social criticism and having the basis 
in recorded fact which heade claimed for them, nevertheless use the 


melodramatic devices common to the “sensation novels” of the time. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


RESEARCH STUDIES OF THE STATE COLLEGE 
OF WASHINGTON, XXVII:2, June 1959. 


154, Ault, Nelson A. “The Sea-Imagery in Herman Melville’s Clarel,” 
pp. 72-84. In Moby Dick, Melville worked from the concrete to the 
abstract, using his imagery to “saturate his factual sea with abstract 
meaning.” The imagery of Clare] reverses this method; it begins with 
abstract theorizing, which it tries to render concrete by means of sea 
imagery. Though this is not as successful, it emphasizes “Melville’s 
continued infatuation with his ‘watery profound.’ ” 

— Richard Lettis 
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REVUE NOUVELLE, XXXI:2, February 15, 1960. 


155. Gilles, André. “Les Sciences: Le Darwinisme a Cent Ans!’ pp. 
180-187. Darwinism has grown, burgeoning beyond its time. Its cen- 
tennial celebration will be marked by continued efforts to synthesize the 
facts of evolution and to expand their implications. If Darwin were 
to reappear he would be agreeably surprised by the continuing impact of 
his theories. (In French) 


, XXXI:4, April 15, 1960. 


156. Gérard, Albert. “Joyce Cary, ou les Dangers de |’Optimisme,” 
pp. 406-411. Cary is far less superficial and conventional than many 
critics allow. In his best work, particularly in the two trilogies, his in- 
sight into human nature is original, profound, and permeating. His 
central theme is the imagination in action, and his frame of reference 
is a cance Readers who see only his zest and his optimism 
miss his real depth and artistry. (In French) 


, XXXII:7, July 15, 1960. 


157. Weyergans, Franz. ‘‘ ‘Clea,’ by Lawrence Durrell,” pp. 94-98. 
The idea that the Alexandria books are a single novel is a deception. 
The works are a series of “mosaics,” several of which testify to Durrell’s 
skill as a writer. The four works (particularly Clea) leave the critic 
in a strange state of mingled regret, admiration, and exasperation. Dur- 
rell has not created a new form for the novel, nor has he achieved his 
high ambition. Good novels are written before the appearance of the 
theories they seem to illustrate, and not, as Durrell would have us believe, 


afterwards. 
— Robert L. Peters 


RUSSKAJA LITERATURA (Russian Literature), No. 1, 1960. 


158. Rusinova, E. ‘“‘About a Quotation that Impressed Maxim Gorky,” 
pp- 199-201. In his article “How I Learned to Write” (1928) Gorky 
wrote that when he was a small boy he was greatly impressed by four 
lines from George-a-Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield by Robert Greene: 

Then let me live and die a yeoman still: 

So was my father, so must live his son. 

For ’tis more credit to men of base degree, 

To do great deeds, than men of dignity. 

(Act V, Scene I) 

Gorky had read these lines in Die Kunst in Zusammenhang der Kultur- 
entwicklung und die Ideale der Menschheit by Moriz Carriere, German 
philosopher and historian. This book was translated into Russian in 
1874. He copied the lines into a special notebook, and for a long time, 
as he says, they served him “like a pilgrim’s staff, or perhaps a shield 
which protected him [from] temptations and nasty philistine moral- 


izings.”” 
— A. Nikoljukin 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, X1I:3, Summer 1960. 


159. Ringler, William. ‘Exit Kent,” pp. 311-317. Kent's “Where's the 
King?” in IILi.3 is puzzling, for according to the Quarto direction 23 
lines earlier (II.iv.289) Kent has left the stage with Lear and there is 
nothing in the dialogue of IILi. to suggest a lapse of time that could 
account for their separation. The difficulty lies in the Quarto direction, 
which is incorrect, and in the omission of a direction for the exit of 
Kent at II.iv.135 in both Quarto and Folio. Such errors are not surt- 
prising. The Quarto directions are notoriously defective and the Folio 
omits many necessary exits. Kent neither speaks nor is spoken to after 
/, 135. It is unlikely that he would stand by mute while the daughters 
drive Lear to despair. 


160. Heninger, S. K., Jr. “The Sun-King Analogy in Richard II,” pp. 
319-327. The sun-king analogy, which appears for the first time in Act 
III, functions in three ways. It is a symbol of the royal power passing 
from Richard to Bolingbroke. It is an image of the pa order 
against which both men are measured. Richard’s references to himself 
as sun-king ironically emphasize his failure as ruler and remind us that 
Bolingbroke’s rebellion and usurpation violate God’s law. The image 
thus dramatizes the tension between the ideal and the actual in man’s 
activities. Finally, the analogy is a major source of the sympathy which 
Richard gains in the second half of the play. It prepares Richard for his 
role of sacrificial victim. 


161. Paolucci, Anne. “The Tragic Hero in Julius Caesar,” pp. 329-333. 
Brutus kills Caesar because he sees in him not political ambition but 
pride and “divine self-sufficiency.” The play gives us Brutus’s growing 
awareness that in setting himself up as the instrument of divine retribu- 
tion it is he, and not Caesar, who sinned, through pride, against the 
gods. Like Oedipus, Brutus faces with dignity the truth he discovers 
about himself. Having committed himself to the cause of justice, he 
meets his fate as just punishment “for his betrayal of Caesar.” The title 
of the play ironically reminds us of the failure of vision responsible for 
Brutus’s tragic fall. 


162. Cairncross, A. S. ‘‘Pembroke’s Men and Some Shakespearian Pi- 
racies,” pp. 335-349. Not only 2 H.VI (printed 1594) and 3 H.VI 
(1595), but R. III (1597) and Romeo (1597) are memorial reconstruc- 
tions put together by members of Pembroke’s Company in the summer 
of 1593. Each of the four plays contains recollections from one another 
and from other plays in the eens of the Company. The late publi- 
cation of R.III and Romeo can be explained by the reappearance of Pem- 
broke’s Company in London in 1597. The relative superiority of the 
R.III Quarto need be no obstacle to acceptance of this theory for reported 
texts can differ in quality. Romeo was probably written in 1591, a date 
much earlier than the 1595 to which is is customarily assigned. 
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163. Brooks, Charles. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Romantic Shrews,” pp. 351-356. 
Shakespeare’s two shrews, Adriana and Kate, differ from his other spir- 
ited heroines in that the male element in Adriana and Kate, their wilful- 
ness and desire to dominate, threatens to become permanently stronger 
than the female elements of softness and submission. In courtship woman 
is meant to dominate; in marriage to take a more submissive role. Shake- 
speare’s intelligent heroines can make the necessary transformation from 
“worshiped mistress to devoted wife.” They can also bring about the 
necessary transformation in the lover. Thus Rosalind uses her disguise 
to purge her lover of his effeminacy. The contrast established in Errors 
and Shrew between “‘spirited and submissive women” has meaning for the 


later comedies. 


164. Greene, Thomas. ‘“The Postures of Hamlet,” pp. 357-366. Ham- 
let's development is reflected in his changing posture toward the uni- 
verse and its necessary evil. In the first half of the play the posture 
is one of anguish and the consequence is impotence and a moral pe- 
dantry. For, if the universe is as evil as he sees it, moral passion is 
helpless and must appear ‘‘something like hair-splitting.” In the second 
half Hamlet can act but only because his posture is now one of detach- 
ment. He has given up “the impulse to moral judgment.” Unlike the 
later tragedies, the play does not move ‘‘from purpose to passion to per- 
ception”; rather, “it retreats before passion and perception.” It is thus 
inevitable that the hero dies a lesser man than the one we first meet. 


165. Bradbrook; M. C. ‘The Old Lad of the Castle,” pp. 382-385. Hal’s 
“my old lad of the castle’ (1 H.IV, Lii40), is another link between 
Falstaff and the Lord of Misrule. During Christmas festivities at the 
Inns of Court, the lord or lad of the castle could be either the ruler of 
the stocks or the fool placed in the stocks. With “boyish mockery” Hal 
is saying that, when he is king, Falstaff shall be both “the yeoman of 
the stocks” and the “roysterer who ends in the stocks.” 


166. Felver, Charles S. ‘A Proverb Turned Jest in Measure for Mea- 
sure,” pp. 385-387. Lucio’s jest at Mariana, “she may be a punk, for 
many of them are neither maid, widow, nor wife” (V.i.179-180), may 
have been suggested by a speech in Promos and Cassandra. The structure 
and development of the jest as it appears in Meas. seems indebted, how- 
ever, to Robert Armin’s Quip “What is shee.” Shakespeare used the 
jest as a divertissement to slow down the denouement. 


167. Hook, Frank S. “Two Proposed Emendations in Al/’s Well,” pp. 
387-388. The emendations are the addition of “But” before “To the 
Court” (I1.ii.4-7) and the substitution of “grass” for “hearbes” in “not 


hearbes” (IV.v.17). 


168. Levy, Milton A. “Did Shakespeare Join the Casket and Bond Plots 
in The Merchant of Venice?’ pp. 388-391. Shakespeare himself may 
have joined the two plots; he need not have gone to the old, lost play 
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The Jew. Gesta Romanorum is the immediate source for the casket 
device. However, elements of the casket plot in the play have echoes 
of that portion of I/ Pecorone dealing with the wooing of Giannetto. 
These elements are the prodigality of Bassanio and the secrecy of his 
pilgrimage to Belmont; and a number cf classical allusions dealing with 
a romantic quest and a trial in which all is staked. I/ Pecorone may have 


suggested to Shakespeare a way in which the two plots could be joined. 
— Albert Gilman 


SHAVIAN, II:2, September 1960. 


169. Shaw, G. Bernard. ‘Where Darwin Is Taboo: The Bible in 
America,” pp. 3-9. Tennessee and Bryan succeeded in making a whole 
continent re ridiculous. Religious fundamentalists are men who 
have not read the Bible; those who have know that it is simply “litera- 
ture” authored from different beliefs, and containing contradictory biog- 
raphies and accounts of events. Nor is the stimulating idea, Darwinism, 
new; Creative Evolution, however, is, and will “have the last word.”’ 


170. Nickson, Richard. “GBS: Mosleyite? A Rejoinder,” pp. 11-14. 
Anyone believing Shaw was a Fascist has either failed to read Shaw 
on the subject, or has read carelessly; Geoffrey Allen’s criticism in the 


last issue of the Shavian is inaccurate. 
— Robert L. Peters 


SHAW REVIEW, III:3, September 1960. 


171. Laurence, Dan H. “G. B. S. and the Gazette: A Bibliographical 
Study,” pp. 20-26. The discovery of a nearly complete set of Shaw's 
contributions to the Pall Mall Gazette has made it possible to record 
Shaw’s ‘amazingly diverse” journalistic activity in the mid 80’s. 


172. Lauter, Paul. ‘ ‘Candida’ and ‘Pygmalion’: Shaw’s Subversion of 
Stereotypes,” pp. 14-19. In both Candida and Pygmalion Shaw sought 
to frustrate the audience’s expectations regarding romantic comedy. By 
discomposing stereotypes he hoped “to establish . . . the creative indi- 
vidual in the modern world.” Shaw is in a minority; movie and stage 
adaptations of his works are usually provided with happy romantic 
endings and restored stereotyped characters. 

— Robert L. Peters 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXIV:3, September 1960. 


173. Taylor, Archer. “Proverbs and Proverbial Expressions in the Plays 
of John Marston,” pp. 193-216. The plays of John Marston are filled 
with proverbs and aphoristic remarks. (This collection, alphabetized ac- 
cording to key words, lists the source in Marston’s work and the dic- 
tionaries of proverbs in which each may be found.) 


— William M. Jones 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLV:3, Summer 1960. 


174. Schwartz, Edward Greenfield. ‘The Fictions of Memory,” pp. 
204-215. Katherine Anne Porter’s Miranda stories illustrate that the 
major theme of all of Porter’s stories is the struggle “to recover .. . 
lost freedom by discovering . . . burden and destiny.” Porter's Miranda 
begins where Shakespeare’s heroine leaves off. “She brings before us 
the emerging consciousness of the tender, perceptive mind made aware 
that its childhood dream of changelessness is false. . . . Order and 
continuity are restored only in the fictions of the memory.” Analyses 
of “The Circus”; Old Mortality; Pale Horse, Pale Rider; and ‘The Grave”’ 
illustrate that “her stories not only record the effort of some of her 
characters to find freedom through awareness, they are themselves that 
effort and its success.” 


175. Frohock, W. M. “Lionel Trilling and the American Reality,” pp. 
224-232. Trilling’s critical writing exhibits a unity induced largely 
his approaching each of his subjects as a manifestation of a culture. But 
Trilling’s “perspective on the culture of the United States seems to be 
curiously foreshortened.” Trilling’s judgment that America lacks a fully 
developed novel because it lacks a firm class structure is mentioned: 
“Almost inevitably the novels Trilling prefers are adventures into the 
socially unfamiliar.” But it is the element of the unfamiliar, rather than 
the presence of a class-structured society, that is the essential element of 
fiction; Trilling does not seem to be very observant of conflicts between 
familiar and unfamiliar induced by the variations of regional taste in 
America. 


176. Fowler, Albert. “Sensibility Since Sade,” pp. 240-250. Mario 
Praz’s The Romantic Agony throws into bold light the influence of the 
Marquis de Sade on 19th-century writers, and the literary tradition of 
“erotic cruelty, hysterical enjoyment of horror, and perverse admiration 
for crime.” (The checkered critical history of the book is traced, from 
early attacks to eventual acclaim by modern critics.) 

— Robert C. Jones 


SPECTATOR, No. 6900, September 23, 1960. 


177. Coleman, John. “King of Shaft’ (rev.-art., Take a Girl Like You, 
Kingsley Amis), pp. 445-446. Though there may be some kind of a 
giant conspiracy today to exclude the way most people live from the 
novel, Amis is not a part of that conspiracy. He has done the pangs and 
penalties, and even the rewards, of married life better than any other 
modern English writer. And there is something true and touching in 
the uncertainties, the longings, and the fiascos of his men. Most of 
what he concentrates upon is, after all the farcical gusto, recognizable 
life: “‘and the romantic impulsions that lead to irritating effects of over- 
softness, over-toughness, only contribute in the end to the powerful feel- 
ing of a reality communicated. A disconcerting reality, at that.” Though 
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this latest novel is likely to be treated as “another” failure, it talks, in 
its most responsible moments, of the unacknowledged sub-life of today. 


, No. 6904, October 21, 1960. 


178. Enright, D. J. “Once Below a Time” (rev.-art., Dylan Thomas: 
The Legend and the Poet, ed. E. W. Tedlock), Pp. 607-608. The total 
effect of this book is to depress. Just as Thomas's death was the occa- 
sion of a general leave-taking of senses, even on the part of normally 
reasonable people, this book re-echoes that time when there was a large- 
scale collapse of common sense and common decency. “Dylan’’—the 
Legend—is the equivocal hero of this book, and little attention is paid 
to the poet whose reputation must rest on Under Milk Wood and on 
12 or 14 highly individual and energetic poems. Almost all the con- 
tributors, in their concern for the “Dylan” they knew, ignore the fact 
that much of his verse is labored and unwieldy, “that the way he says 


a thing is out of proportion to what he is saying.” 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 
II:2, Summer 1960. 


179. Hunter, Geoffrey. ‘“‘David Hume: Some Unpublished Letters, 1771- 
1776,” pp. 127-150. Seventeen unpublished letters from Hume to his 
brother John and nephew Joseph are edited. The three letters to yy 
concern his life as a young military officer; the remainder include de- 
tails of the Daas her’s final illness, including many concerning the 
move to London which it prompted. 


180. Hubbell, Jay B. ‘Poe and the Southern Literary Tradition,” pp. 
151-171. While not marked by local color and defenses of slavery, 
Poe’s works are Southern in their formality, classicism, and stylistic ex- 
cesses; in their glorification of woman, and in their musical qualities. 
First recognized by Southern writers, he was never fully appreciated and 
after Griswold’s Memoirs was finally rejected, until the Civil War led 
to Southern advocacy of his genius. The vindications later in the century 
were not Southern-led, but he influenced such writers of the New South 
as G. W. Cable, Thomas Nelson Page, and Lanier. In this century few 
Southern writers are indebted to Poe: John Gould Fletcher, DuBose 
Heyward, Hervey Allen, Conrad Aiken, Vachel Lindsay, and James B. 
Cabell; and, except for Allen Tate, the Fugitives and Agrarians say 
little of him. His influence in the South is, rather, a result of his world 
acceptance. 


181. Gargano, James W. ‘ ‘The Black Cat’: Perverseness Reconsidered,” 
pp. 172-178. The cat symbolizes the narrator's “multiple nature”; its 
mutilation and hanging, his progressive efforts to exterminate that na- 
ture; the burned house, “his almost complete moral disintegration”; and 
the remaining wall, his survived self haunted by the sin. The story’s 
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second half parallels the first, its intensity bringing public exposure 
complementing the earlier inner deteriorations. Throughout, the blaming 
of perversity exposes the narrator's refusal to face moral responsibility. 


182. Gindin, James. ‘Images of Illusion in the Work of Iris Murdoch,” 
pp. 180-188. Iris Murdoch’s novels develop contrastive images of nat- 
ural vitality (fishes, the woods) and man-made structures and gardens, 
reflecting “the human effort to impose order on its world.’”” When such 
latter definitions, necessary for meaning up to a point, develop into 
systems, they fail, becoming ‘‘rational or emotional illusion[s}” neglectful 
of the particularity of existence and the ‘‘creature’”’ side of man. 


183. Felheim, Marvin. ‘‘Symbolic Characterization in the Novels of 
Iris Murdoch,” pp. 189-197. With increasing skill in her four novels, 
Iris Murdoch develops ‘‘contrasting, or complementary, pair[s} of wo- 
men’ who undergo trial and achieve self-knowledge, maturity, and peace. 
Realistically portrayed, they are at the same time “embodiments of the 
symbolic ideas which transcend the ordinary world.” 


184. Miner, Paul. ‘The Polyp as a Symbol in the Poetry of William 
Blake,” pp. 198-205. Blake’s gradually evolved Polypus metaphor, sug- 
gestive of man’s nervous, arterial, and respiratory systems as a tenacled 
monster, was associated too with human coitus, thus symbolizing the 
“growing, endless, unpurposeful life’ of fallen existence. 


185. Tedlock, E. W., Jr. “D. H. Lawrence’s Annotations of Ouspensky’s 
Tertium Organum,” pp. 206-218. As interpretively transcribed, Law- 
rence’s marginal notes in a Taos, New Mexico, Library copy of P. D. 
Ouspensky’s TO impatiently deny the latter’s instinct theories as imply- 
ing a choiceless psyche and counter his arguments as to reason’s primacy 
in man by insisting on emotion as basic. Yet Lawrence’s silence over 
passages heralding “a higher race of men’ suggests his assent to these 
ideas which he was later to treat in The Plumed Serpent. 


186. Hehir, Brendan P. O. “Virtue and Passion: The Dialectic of 
Eloisa to Abelard,” pp. 219-232. The poem’s emotive language does 
not imply, as assumed, Pope’s loss of control of his medium. Alleged 
instances of the “pathetic fallacy” have bases in natural fact evoking 
Eloisa’s emotional response. Further, Pope’s verbal ambiguity in treating 
Eloisa’s equivocating response to the Christ-Abelard (virtue-passion) 
rivalry provides the basis for a dialectic resolution. Gradual awareness 
of Abe ard’s reunion with heaven through castration leads to Eloisa’s 
reconciling vision of her earthly lover as Christ’s priest administering 
her last rites at death. Thus virtue subsumes and transfigures passion it. 
the Christian irony of the nun’s heavenly marriage. 


187. Danchin, Pierre. “The Text of Gulliver's Travels,” pp. 233-250. 
The reliability of George Faulkner’s Dublin editor of GT, as embodying 
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Swift’s personal corrections, is further enhanced beyond Sir Harold 
Williams's textual proofs by examining the editorial views throughout 
the incremental “complete” edition of Swift’s works (1754-79), in 
which appears John Hawkesworth’s long accepted reproof of the Dublin 
text as corrupt and indefinitive. Only Hawkesworth of the four editors 
challenged Faulkner’s corrections, and he dishonestly incorporated the 
readings in his edition while damning them. The other editors, all more 
qualified to judge than he (Deane Swift because of his acquaintance with 
his uncle, and William Bowyer and John Nichols because of their con- 
sultation with Faulkner) stated repeatedly that the Dublin edition was 


most reliable and that Swift had overseen it. 
— William O. Harris 


THOUGHT, XXXV:136, Spring 1960. 


188. Boyle, Robert. ‘Hopkins’ Imagery: The Thread for the Maze,” 
pp. 57-90. Eight images characteristic of Hopkins reveal his preference 
or metaphor, which is natural to the mind concerned with the reality 
of being. Simile suits scientific order and clarity. Hopkins’s rhythms 
spring from his heart, as they must with the true poet, who “begins 
with creative emotion, or poetic intuition, and the argument follows” 
(Maritain). Such poetry neither enlightens nor teaches. It “just is.” 
It cannot be translated. Yet critics, drawing on what they consider the 
Catholic world-view or the Jesuit mind but ignoring Hopkins’s texts, 
overlook his devotion to the Incarnation. In it the nature of God and 
of man are united in one act of existence—a sort of existential metaphor. 
So also is the Mystical Body, wherein man shares the God-Man’s life. 
Other traditions—classical, Jewish, medieval, and Darwinian—beautify 
Hopkins’s images. 


189. Blehl, Vincent F. ‘‘Newman and the Missing Miter,” pp. 111-123. 
Two years after Newman became head of the proposed Catholic Uni- 
versity (Dublin), the Pope acceded to Cardinal Wiseman’s suggestion 
that he name Newman a bishop. The fact was widely known, but the 
papal Brief on the University (1854) did not allude to the matter. 
Correspondence now indicates that the requests for delay of Archbishop 
Cullen of Dublin were effective. Today the affair serves chiefly to show 
Newman's humility and saintly character. 


,» XXXV:137, Summer 1960. 


190. Greene, George. “Four Campus Poets,” pp. 223-246. Some criti- 
cize the “bond between creative writers” and universities (Aldridge: In 
Search of Heresy, pp. 35-69). American education finances many poets. 
Richard Wilbur, Be instance, an “‘artificer,’ finds universals through 
particulars in seeking permanent human components. The historian, 
Peter Viereck, looks for values, ethical restraint, and classicism for an 
industrial era. He notes the reality of evil and the “muddy and vul- 
nerable glory” of man. Randall Jarrell sees war, death, and a sick hu- 
manity as he “equates esoteric detail” with genuine experience. Robert 
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Lowell—poet of the public conscience and of religious psychology—cre- 


ates magic. All these poets avoid “inevitable optimism.’ e€ universities’ 
insistence on facts has aided their development. Their “skeptical sta- 
bility” leads toward the ‘“‘contentment in finitude’’ that American letters 


need. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXX:1, October 1960. 


191. Powers, Lyall H. “Henry James and Zola’s Roman expérimental,” 
pp. 16-30. The influence of the French naturalists on James is not really 
discernible until the 80's, beginning with “The Art of Fiction” and 
ending with The Tragic Muse. The latter work together with The Bos- 
tonians and The Princess Casamassima ate very neatly “experimental” 
in Zola’s sense, for analysis reveals that they adhere closely to his princi- 
ples (embodied most clearly in his publications in the late 70’s) regarding 
the roles of heredity and environment and the force of determinism in 
human life and character. 


192. Stewart, David H. “Absalom Reconsidered,” pp. 31-44. In Absa- 
lom Faulkner is attempting three things: (1) to portray a century of 
Southern history; (2) to describe (and universalize) certain conditions 
(love, ambition, retribution) of the human mind and of human rela- 
tions; (3) to justify the South. He does these things by (1) presenting 
the history of Thomas Sutpen through a series of personalized chron- 
icles, and by revealing single events from several points of view; (2) de- 
picting Sutpen as superhuman, using suggestive names (eg. Clytemnes- 
tra), and suggesting that his characters fall into a (confusing) arche- 
typal pattern; and (3) indicating that the Southerners are not at fault, 
or that all men are at fault and so should accept the South as it is. 


193. Brick, Allan. “Equilibrium in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” 
p. 45-56. Since he rejects the notion that the outer world exists only 
in relation to a transcendental power which focuses through a perceiving 
ego, Arnold does not, like Shelley and Browning, “write poetry in which 
all settings, characters, and events serve to dramatize the structure and 
function of the ego.” For Arnold the ego is impinged upon by objective, 
amoral, conten. outer reality. Consequently, he seeks a point of 
balance, a humbly-held equilibrium between activity and repose, between 
outer and inner reality, illusory engagement in society and affirmative 
isolation from it. But he nowhere suggests the possibility of fully 
achieving his goal of self-knowledge. 


194. Elder, A. T. “Irony and Humour in the Rambler,” pp 57-71. 
Johnson’s humor in the Rambler (there is more than is usually conceded) 
is often mock-serious and self-mocking (nos. 109, 117, 191, 193). John- 
son takes a dour delight in playing with his readers (107), either indi- 
rectly (15) or directly (59, 200). He also gains humorous effects by 
ironically attacking himself (89), by using learned jargon (199), by 
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“having correspondents unconsciously condemn” themselves (10), and 
by variously uncovering a variety of ig 2 human hopes (116, 123, 
182). His balanced and sonorous prose lends itself of course to expressing 
his awareness of the ironies of existence. 


195. Zwerdling, Alex. “W. B. Yeats: Variations on the Visionary 
Quest,” pp. 72-85. The central problem of visionary experience for 
Yeats, the reconciliation of the perfect and imperfect worlds, grew out 
of his refusal to accept the necessity of pursuing one at the expense of 
the other. The rejection of the perfect or independent spiritual realm 
is in his work right from the start, but it never ends in complete turning 
to “the mortal world.” Yeats “‘solved” the problem of how to avoid 
choosing between mortal and immortal in two ways: (1) by skeptical 
refusal to accept the necessity of commitment, and (2) by an actual at- 
tempt to resolve the dichotomy. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXVIII:1003, September 1960. 


196. Cook, F. W. “The Wise Fool,” pp. 219-227. W. H. Auden as 
a poet is a somewhat enigmatic figure, ‘but his recent critical writing 
reveals something of his attitude toward life and art. Quotations from 
Lear and from Auden’s poems and critical writings suggest that Auden 
may, consciously or unconsciously, be identifying himself with the Fool 
in that play. 


197. Findlater, Richard. ‘Plays and Politics,” 2 235-242. Arnold 
Wesker’s trilogy of plays (Chicken Soup with Barley, Roots, and I’m 
Talking about Jerusalem) has had some absurdly high praise, while 
some right-wing critics have dismissed it out of hand. The truth lies 
somewhere between these extremes. The three plays present socialism 
through the life of a family of East End Jews and their acquaintances 
from 1936 onwards; while they lack dramatic construction they have 
considerable naturalness, showing close observation of everyday language. 
“Perhaps, in time, he may write the major political drama to which he 
has so ambitiously aspired in his trilogy and which he has so conspicuously 
failed to create.” 


198. Minogue, Valerie. ‘“Taking Care of the Caretaker,” pp. 243-248. 
Now that Harold Pinter’s plays have been published, it is possible to ex- 
plore his ideas. The Caretaker is seen to be not just a sociological study 
of a “special belt of English suburbia,” but the fight of three men against 
nonentity. Pinter shows us how men struggle to conceal their fears, 
needs, and inadequacies; he shows it through their language—it is less 
conversation than evasion of communication. 


, CLXVIII:1004, October 1960. 


199. Ball, Patricia M. “Byronic Reorientation,” pp. 328-336. Paul 
West's Byron and the Spoiler’s Art marks the beginning of a trend away 
from the purely biographical treatment of Byron, toward an attempt to 
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appreciate the poetry itself. Don Juan has a central place in West’s dis- 
cussion, and he argues that “it gives life’s incongruities without art’s 
integration.” It can be read, however, as a “bringing together [of} 
physical reality and the other aspects of life “so that his poem is a 


continual celebration of the union which constitutes humanity.” 
— Charles A. Toase 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, VI:2, July 1960. 


200. Fowler, Alastair. ‘Isolation and Its Discontents,” pp. 51-64. Like 
Crusoe, Lecky in Cozzens’s Castaway is thrown on his own resources, 
but unlike his progenitor he is a bungler, ignorant of the cause of his 
isolation. As Lecky climbs out of the basement, he nage symbolically 
the history of the race, moving from primitive fears and joys to sophisti- 
cated capitalistic aggressiveness, anxiety, repression, and guilt. The hunt 
for the idiot (western man’s instinctual life) ends finally in a ritual 
sacrifice, but the stench of the corpse comes to dominate Lecky’s now 
truncated, artificial, perverted, and tasteless existence. And so ultimately 
he must return by - a means to the corpse in order to face reality 
and himself. 


201. Ward, J. A. “Henry James and the Nature of Evil,” pp. 65-69. 
The “‘sense of evil’ pervading James’s novels is based on or is equivalent 
to an imaginative recognition of Original Sin. To James every man pos- 
sesses a latent capacity for evil, which, unconscious of itself, blackens 
his whole life. The terrified or the appalled (Strether in The Ambas- 
sadors and Vanderbank in The Awkward Age) themselves often become 
terrifying and appalling. But the emphasis is.‘‘on the good man’s re- 
action to evil rather than on the guilty man’s obsession with his own sin.” 


202. Connolly, Thomas E. ‘The Three Plots of A Fable,” pp. 70-75. 
The three plots in Faulkner’s A Fable are not only interwoven but sig- 
nificantly parallel. In the horse-racing story the characters and themes 
(dichotomy between idealistic and realistic approaches to life and the 
distinction between enduring and prevailing in life) parallel those in 
the main plot. ‘The other subplot is more obviously related to the main 
plot in its setting,” but, even as it develops the central themes, it sets 
different characters in opposition to one another. 


203. Christian, Henry. ‘Thematic Development in T. S. Eliot’s ‘Hys- 
teria,’ pp. 76-80. Both narrator and reader of “Hysteria” live through 
the experience of hysteria. The movement from reality to confusion 
and dissociation and back is fs Ma by the grammatical structure, 
movement, sound, ambiguity, and syntactical confusion of the lines them- 
selves. The work is directly related in technique, conception, characteriza- 
tion, and structure to Eliot’s other writings. 


204. “Current Bibliography,” and ‘‘Addenda,” pp. 81-104. An anno- 


tated bibliography of periodical literature on modern writers. 
— Sidney Warhaft 
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VOPROSI LITERATURI (Problems of Literature), No. 6, June 1960. 


205. Orlova, R. “Small People in a Great War (The War Theme in 
Modern American Novels),” pp. 100-119. Among the numerous Ameri- 
can novels on the Second World War two trends can be traced. On 
the one hand books like The Naked and the Dead by Mailer, The Adven- 
tures of Wesley Jackson by Saroyan, From Here to Eternity by Jones; and, 
on the other, Fortress in the Rice by Appel, The Big War by A. Myrer, 
and The War Lover by Hersey. All these novels are realistic and humane 
in spirit, but while the first show the war as a senseless butchery and 
those who take part in it as lone victims, the second reveal a positive 
ideal, a goal that has been understood, a feeling of responsibility of one 
man before the others. 


, No. 10, October 1960. 


206. Levidova, I. ‘Lost Souls,” pp. 108-131. Jack Kerouac (The Town 
and the City, On the Road, Subterraneans, The Dharma Bums), J. D. 
Salinger (Catcher in the Rye), Truman Capote (Other Voices, Other 
Rooms; The Grass Harp; Breakfast at Tiffany), Evan S. Connell, Jr. (The 
Anatomy Lesson, Mrs. Bridge), different as they are, have nevertheless 
one thing in common: they all create characters of men and women who 
feel “‘lost,” unfit, out of place in the social pattern of contemporary 
American life and in some cases absolutely alien to it. This theme is 
interesting in itself, and the strong artistic individualities of the authors 
who tackle it add to the interest. 

— I. Katarsky 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, VI:2, June 1960. 


207. Blodgett, Harold W. “Whitman in 1960,” pp. 23-24. Over- 
sophisticated critics have deplored Whitman’s lack of sophistication, 
erudition, and pessimism. Yet all over the world one encounters worthy 
and intelligent persons who see in Whitman “the symbol of the world’s 
liberation.” Leaves of Grass reveals life to be a miracle—a concept which, 
like that of other great artists, can bring man to his senses in time to 
avert destruction. 


208. Daiches, David. “Walt Whitman Today,” pp. 24-26. Whitman 
criticism has finally concerned itself with Whitman as poet rather than 
as prophet. Outside of America, students of American literature, not 
content with Whitman simply as the exponent of American democracy, 
“read him as a careful artist whose art affords unlimited scope to the most 
sophisticated artist.” The prophetic Whitman is truth; so also is the 
contextual Whitman. 


209. Grier, Edward F. “Whitman and Contemporary Verse,” pp. 26-27. 
It has become increasingly respectable to admire Whitman as a poet rather 
than as a prophet. The Beatnik school of poetry, especially in the per- 
son of Allen Ginsberg, is a potent influence on the new generation and 
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is strongly influenced by Leaves of Grass. After all, Whitman, like the 
Beatniks, had a hard struggle for objectivity and selflessness. 


210. Hindus, Milton. ‘“Whitman’s Influence on the Present,” pp. 27-29. 
The resemblances which Malcolm Cowley, in a recent New Republic 
article, thinks he has found between Whitman and the Beatniks are 
superficial. For example, Ginsberg imitates Whitman’s catalogues but not 
his spirit. Ginsberg’s poetry discourages and depresses; Whitman’s forti- 
fies and encourages. 


211. Resnick, Nathan. “Image Makers and Restorers,” pp. 29-31. 
Much has been said about today’s younger people’s acceptance of con- 
formity because they often believe “survival’’ to be more important 
than “individuality.” Many young persons see no “useful” relation 
between Whitman and their own time. But may not boredom with 
uncritical conformity someday disinter Whitman and the older humanists? 


212. Shapiro, Karl. “Whitman Today,” pp. 31-32. After “the drought 
of Modern Literature . . . the healing influence of Whitman is felt 
again.” Yet the power of Leaves of Grass has scarcely been felt. Nei- 
-ther Whitman’s admirers nor his detractors have killed him; it is im- 
possible. “The business at hand today is to get Leaves of Grass read in 
the first place, and that is happening at last.” 


213. Thorp, Willard. “Do Princeton Students Read Whitman?” pp. 
32-33. An American literature course which includes one lecture and 
one one-hour seminar on Whitman is elected by 280 Princeton sopho- 
mores. One out of seven of these students becomes a Whitman en- 
thusiast. Whitman’s poetry is difficult or alien or both for many of the 
remaining students, who must also overcome a distaste for the poet’s 
optimism and poetic form. However, the University Store reports that 
its stock of the Leaves, hardback and paperback, moves. 


214. Untermeyer, Louis. “Walt Whitman’s Role Today,” pp. 34-35. 
{Reprinted from Lives of the Poets (New York, 1959)}. Whitman, 
certainly “the most challenging writer of his time and of ours,” liber- 
ated modern poetry both technically and thematically. Leaves of Grass, 
despite its faults, is the monumental fulfillment of Whitman’s conscious 
effort to reveal the destiny of democratic man. 


215. Hollis, C. Carroll. “The ‘Big Secret’ Still Unsolved,” pp. 36-37. 
Emory Holloway’s proposal in Free and Lonesome Heart: Phe Secret 
of Walt Whitman (New York, 1960) that John Whitman Wilder was 
the illegitimate son of Walt Whitman apparently is rendered untenable 
by a letter in the Feinberg Collection from Mrs. M. A. Wilder to the 


poet. 


216. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 37-38. 
— Thomas Brasher 
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